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i Directors of National Lutheran Council departments meet in Chicago this week 
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Parable of the Painter 


He rated high in the field of art. 

Already many of his paintings hung in famous 
collections, but critics said that he would paint 
even greater works. 

The artist thought of these things as he 
walked beneath the autumn sky. He too felt 
he had never reached the peak of his ability. 
“All | need,"’ he said, “is a subject that will 
bring out my best." 

And suddenly, there it was! 

Spread before him was autumn in all its 
radiance. There was still enough green to make 
the heart leap in remembrance of spring. But 
nature's hand had not been idle. She would 
improve. 

Already the hedgerows were running red 


touch had 
turned the maple trees to gold, the oaks to 


with sumac and bittersweet. Her 


bronze and orange against the cool blue sky. 
And standing primly, defying her to change 
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their garb, stood fir and spruce trees—ever 
green. 

As through a great cathedral window th 
slanting sunlight filtered through the woods 
and cast its colored pattern at the artist's feet 

He was moved as he never had been before 
The splendor of the scene touched his artis 
heart with eagerness. “When | have painte 
this," he said, "I will be content. Tomorrow | 
will come back with my paints and palette.” 

But “tomorrow” stretched on for days, and 
it was a month before he returned. To his dis 
may he saw that all had changed. The leave 
he would have painted were dull and decayin 
on the ground. The wind shook the bare 
branches like fingers pointing in rebuke, and 
seemed to say: 

“God provides the opportunities for great-— 
ness, but his blessing comes to those who take 
advantage of them now!" 
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Priests ready to leave 

Many Roman Catholic priests of Latin 
America are restless and unhappy, the 
Rev. William G. Arbaugh informed the 
Lutheran Home Mission Conference in 
Toledo this month. 

The “earnest but restless priests” de- 
sire a reformation of their church, said 
Pastor Arbaugh. A considerable num- 
ber of them might be drawn into the 
ministry of the Lutheran Church if they 
“could discover Lutheran theology and 
worship, could be assured that ours is 
a confessional church, and could see a 
far-sighted Lutheran program for Latin 
America.” 

Pastor Arbaugh, stationed in Puerto 
Rico, is secretary of the Division of 
Latin American Missions of the ULC 
Board of American Missions. 

Lutheranism will have a big future 
in Latin America if “we enter the open 
door with a vigorous step,” Missionary 
Arbaugh said, and if Lutherans are “de- 
termined to plant the church in good, 
deep soil in places of strategic im- 
portance.” 


Seventy per cent outside 

In 10 of the United States 70 or more 
per cent of the population are not en- 
rolled in churches, the Rev. H. Conrad 
Hoyer told the Toledo conference. In 
30 other states, those outside any church 
are over 50 per cent of the population. 

Said Mr. Hoyer, who is executive sec- 
retary of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil Division of American Missions: 
“Even in the sections of our country 
where the Lutheran Church is strong, 
there are as many people outside the 
church as there are inside.” 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


In 1947, said Mr. Hoyer, “our Amer- 
ican society is fluid and in a state of 
transition.” In this situation almost 
anything can happen—good or bad. “In 
a fluid society men are ready to give 
heed to the call of the Christ. They 
don’t care too much what church it is 
that sounds the call. We can do it as 
well as any other.” 

Lutherans are in a good position for 
successful home mission work, said Mr. 
Hoyer, 


New chief 


To direct the work of 250 full-time chaplains, . 


plus hundreds of pastors giving part-time serv- 
ice, the Rev. A. J. Mc- 
Kelway becomes chief 
chaplain of the U.S. 
Veterans Administration. 
Ministry disabled 
servicemen is provided 
in 126 government hos- 
pitals now in operation, 
and will extend to others 
to be built soon. 

A substantial share of 
the chaplaincy service 
for the injured servicemen is provided by Lu- 
theran pastors. Their work is co-ordinated 
through the Division of Welfare, National Lu- 
theran Council. 


to 


Last day 

Sept. 27 will be the last day in the 
history of the American Section of the 
Lutheran World Federation. From then 
on the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council becomes the 
American committee for the Federation. 

This simplification of church ma- 
chinery results from provisions in the 
new Federation constitution. Cut-over 
to the new arrangement takes place at 
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the semi-annual meeting of National 
Council divisions and commissions, 
Chicago, Sept. 23-27. 


One will be missing 

Among executives of National Lu- 
theran Council agencies, one will be 
missing at the Chicago meeting. Dr. 
N. M. Ylvisaker (front, right . .. see 
cover picture) has gone overseas as a 
Lutheran representative in CRALOG, 
relief agency working in Germany. 

His was the guiding hand which set 
up the chain of Lutheran service cen- 
ters from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
during the war years. Eventually the 
chain stretched east to Germany, west 
to Shanghai, China. 

There were 80 centers in operation 
when military activity was at its height. 
Most of them have been closed. Whether 
the National Council service commis- 
sion shall continue under a new execu- 
tive will be determined at the meeting” 
in Chicago this week. Possibilities of 
peace time military conscription may 
influence the Council to keep the com- 
mission in existence. 


That man 

Whenever Myron C. Taylor buys a 
ticket for Italy, Protestant blood pres- 
sure goes up in the United States. The 
last trip began in mid-August, ended 
in mid-September. After seeing the 
pope three times, as a representative 
of President Truman, he left for home. 

The latest Taylor tour was the most 
conspicuous. It featured an exchange 
of letters between president and pope 
regarding their mutual willingness to 
struggle for peace and righteousness 
... (against communists, if necessary, 
the letters implied). 

Protestants, seeing no reason why 
President Truman should consult the 
pope on international politics, thought 
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the Taylor visits were more closely 
connected with U.S. politics. 


Baptists find Lutheranism dead 

No signs of life were discovered in the 
Church of Denmark by Baptists who 
went to Copenhagen for their world 
convention this summer. More than 
3,800,000 of Denmark’s 4,000,000 people 
belong to the state church. Baptist 
membership is 7,000 in 36 congregations. 

“The control of the State Church 
(Lutheran) is the grip of a dead hand,” 
states John W. Bradbury, editor of the 
Baptist Watchman-Examiner. “Cold 
formality of ritualism denies the peo- 
ple the knowledge of spiritual experi- 
ence and of the supreme duty of men 
to serve God and to know Jesus Christ 
as the Lord of their lives: The result 
is that evangelism in the State Church 
is almost unknown.” 

Equally gloomy is another Baptist, 
the Rev. Harold V. Jensen of Seattle. 
He came back from Copenhagen re- 
porting that “the beautiful, tax-sup- 
ported churches” built by the Danish 
government “stand virtually empty.” 

Referring to the Baptists, he said 
“they must pay taxes to support the 
state church and support their own as 
well. But the state churches refuse to 
let the other church bodies use their 
buildings.” 

The Baptist world alliance was re- 
fused permission to hold meetings in 
the large Grundtvig Church in Copen- 
hagen, on the basis of a 100-year-old 
law forbidding expression of such a 
doctrine as the Baptists’ regarding bap- 
tism in any Danish Lutheran church. 

“We found a few broad-minded Lu- 
theran pastors who were willing to flout 
the archaic Danish law and open the 
doors of their church edifices in hos- 
pitality toward the nation’s Baptist 
guests,” Dr. Bradbury reported. 


To study wages and hours 

How much men get paid in factories 
is a question which ought to interest 
churches, Protes- 
tant laymen agreed 
at a conference on 
“The Church and 
Economic Life” 
held last February 
in Pittsburgh. 

To go into ques- 
tions of economics 
more fully, a “De- 
partment of the 
Church and Eco- 
nomic Life” has 
now been organized within the Federal 
Council of Churches. Man named to 
head the new department is Arthur S. 
Fleming, member of the United States 
Civil Service Commission. Mr, Fleming 
is a Methodist, and superintendent of a 
Sunday school in Washington, D. C. 


Europeans will study over here 

Chicago Lutheran Seminary and 
Hamma Divinity School at Springfield, 
Ohio, will be among 14 U.S. seminaries 
that have enrolled 30 young European 
ministers this fall. 

Representing nine countries, the 
group has come to this country as part 
of a project organized by the American 
Protestant churches, co-ordinated 
through Church World Service. The 
interdenominational relief and recon- 
struction agency paid their trans-ocean 
passage and the theological schools in 
which they enroll will provide their 
educational expenses. 

Students were selected by interde- 
nominational reconstruction commit- 
tees of Hungary, France, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Switzerland, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Poland, and England. The stu- 
dent program in Europe is supervised 
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by the Reconstruction Department of 
the World Council of Churches, which 
has awarded 171 scholarships. 

Last spring the American Section of 
the Lutheran World Federation voted 
$12,000 to share the expenses of bring- 
ing 25 theological students from Ger- 
many to study in America. They will 
not get through the red-tape of permits 
in time for the fall term and will have 
to come later. 


Pope blows the bugle 

“Yes,” replied 100,000 people in St. 
Peter’s Square in Rome. “Are you 
ready?” the pope had asked them. 
“The time for reflection and planning 
is past. Now is the time for action,” 
said the pope. 

The action is to be directed against 
communists, he indicated. The world 
is divided into “two opposing fronts in 
the religious and moral fields,’ said 
the pope. The fight must be continued 
until religion is restored to its rightful 
place in “the family, the school, public 
institutions, and in every aspect of eco- 
nomic and social life.” 

The pope urged his hearers to imitate 
the Christians of pagan times, “who 
penetrated into the enemy camps and 
by their faith and good deeds converted 
non-Christians to Christ,” reported 
Religious News Service from Rome. 

Indicating that he had been disturbed 
by Communist charges that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is the defender 
of entrenched wealth, the pope insisted 
that the church believes in redistribu- 
tion of wealth. He said: “The church 
is opposed to the accumulation of goods 
in the hands of a relatively small and 
exceedingly rich group, while vast 
masses of the people are condemned to 
pauperism.” 

So enthusiastic were people applaud- 
ing the pope on his Sunday speech out- 
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side St. Peter’s Church, Sept. 7, that 
they brought him a great variety of 
gifts: basket of fruit, wine, paintings of 
the Virgin Mary and other saints, em- 
broideries, and chalices. 

Among those present was Myron C. 
Taylor, President Truman’s envoy to 
the Vatican. 


Interesting if true 

Roman Catholics may be able to save 
the people of Sweden from their sad 
situation. They are almost all Luther- 
ans. 

In 1527 Sweden went over 100 per 
cent to Protestantism. Roman Catholics 
have established a small number of 
parishes there in recent years, and are 
now sending them a new bishop, the 
Rev. Dom Ansgar Nelson. 

Said Archbishop Richard J. Cushing 
in Boston this month, on the day of 
Father Nelson’s consecration as bishop: 

“To ancient Sweden, for centuries 
lost to the faith, there goes out from a 
Benedictine monastery a bishop who 
found the faith in new America, and 
who goes back to preach it where once 
it was great, where now it is weak, but 
where soon under God it will grow 
strong again.” 

Nelson is a Dane, brought up a Lu- 
theran, came to America in 1930, and 
was converted to Roman Catholicism. 

Return of Nelson to Scandinavia as a 
bishop made Archbishop Cushing think 
prophetically of the future. “One of 
the great cycles in the history of Chris- 
tendom is nearing the full turn,” he 
declared. “The world has been broken 
by spiritual perfidy and hatred, by phys- 
ical violence and lust.. We are at the 
ebb tide of human affairs, and the tide 
is about to turn.” 


Give Catholics a chance 
Roman Catholics have as much right 
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as Protestants to make their influence 
felt in American life, the Rev. Willard 
Johnson writes in the autumn issue of 
Christendom. 

Johnson, a Protestant, attributed ten- 
sions between the two groups largely 
to Protestant attempts to resist “Cath- 
olic intrusion” in a country where the 
Protestant ideology “has been dominant 


- from the beginning.” 


Johnson asserted that Protestants 
“must accept the fact of a strong Ro- 
man Catholic institution as part of the 
American political, social scene.” 

“Most non-Catholics will admit that 
Catholics and the Catholic Church have 
a right in the United States,” Johnson 
wrote. “But the idea that the policies 
of the Roman Catholic Church have a 
legitimate place in the social arena of 
the United States is relatively new and 
seems never to have been accepted by 
many people. 

“However, the changes of the last 
generation make imperative such ac- 
ceptance. Catholics have become so- 
cially and economically more important 
and the Church has consolidated its 
position and resources.” 

Johnson urged Protestants to regard 
Catholics as Christian allies, “not de- 
signing or scheming competitors,” and 
called upon leaders of both faiths to 
“subordinate their minor differences, 
accept minor adjustments, and find so- 
cial ways of expressing religious prin- 
ciples which will be acceptable to all 
men who believe in God.” 


Refuse to pray 

Because praying with other Chris- 
tians is “a denial of our faith,’ about 
25 Lutherans have threatened to resign 
from the Rib Lake, Wis., American Le- 
gion post. Members of the Joint Synod 
of Wisconsin—allied with the Missouri 
Synod in the Synodical Conference— 
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the men disapprove the use of a prayer 
to open Legion meetings. 

The Rev. R. A. Gurgel, local Wiscon- 
sin Synod pastor, protested that the 
prayer “conflicts with the synod con- 
fessional principle of not joining in 
prayer with members of other faiths.” 

The organization’s state adjutant said 
that “the prayer will stay in, of course.” 
He explained that it had been written 
by the combined efforts of leading 
clerics of many faiths and had been 
used by the Legion for nearly 25 years. 


Church of tomorrow 

Thousands of Europe’s churches are 
destroyed. Someday many of them will 
be rebuilt. Will architects wish to re- 
store them according to their former 
appearance, or try something new? — 

In Dresden there is talk about re- 
building the magnificent Frauenkirche. 
It would be absurd to try to recapture 


Scores of European churches built in the 
decade before the war were in the modern 
style, such as this Lutheran church in Slovakia. 
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the past, argues Architect Stefan Hirzel. 
Today men should seek to design build- 
ings which reflect a changed cultural 
and artistic outlook, he said. 


Can't have both 

Twice the Federal Council of 
Churches has refused to take in the 
Universalist Church. Applications for 
membership were rejected in 1944 and. 
1946. 

The Federal Council practices “the 
monopoly of a closed shop,” charged 
Dr. Robert Cummins, Universalist gen- 
eral superintendent, at the biennial 
convention of his denomination in Can- 
ton, N. Y., this month. 

Reason for keeping out the Univer- 
salists is entirely practical, Dr. Cum- 
mins had been told. He said that Dr. 
Charles P. Taft, Federal Council pres- 
ident, had written that “if we let in the 
Unitarians, we let out the Lutherans.” 

Question of admitting Unitarians has 
not been raised in recent meetings of the 
Council, but would probably be settled 
about like the Universalist applications. 
Both groups deny the deity of Christ. 

Lutherans would not participate in 
the Federal Council if it lost its char- 
acter as a fellowship of churches which 
acknowledge Christ as their Lord and 
Saviour. But Universalists were not 
kept out of the Council by Lutherans, 
who have no vote in the Council’s meet- 
ings. The United Lutheran Church has 
only consultative membership. 

Why Universalists would want to be- 
long to a fellowship of Christian 
churches was not made clear by their: 
superintendent, Dr. Cummins; who told 
his brethren “Universalism is a world 
fellowship, not a Christian sect.” As; 
reported by Religious News Service, he 
said, “Without denying its very name, 
Universalism cannot be limited either: 
to Protestantism or to Christianity.” 
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WORLD NEWS NOTES 


No change in the tracks 

POLAND WAS DISMAYED when informed 
she was no longer eligible for food re- 
lief from the U.S. She was even more 
surprised to have it pointed out that 
her own agricultural statistics were in- 
complete and inaccurate. Since her 
delegates were forbidden by Russia to 
attend the Paris conference on the 
Marshall plan, Polish officials realized 
that something had to be done. 

This took the form of eager agree- 
ments to meet western Europe’s need 
for coal, to which Russia also agreed, 
in spite of her desire to have all of 
eastern Europe’s trade move in her di- 
rection. There was a compelling rea- 
son. Polish railways toward Russia 
can’t haul the 9,000,000 tons of coal 
promised to Russia. 

At the same time Russia’s extra- 
broad gauge freight cars are so badly 
needed and overworked within the 
Soviet Union that no more of them can 
be spared to haul the Polish coal. In- 
deed, the satellite countries, which had 
been ordered to convert their rail lines 
to the Russian gauge to accommodate 
Russia’s rolling stock, and thus present 
another obstacle to trade with western 
Europe, have now been commanded to 
suspend track conversion. 


Food situation is worse 

THE ORDINARY CITIZEN should be par- 
doned for confusion over the world’s 
food situation. Not many weeks ago the 
American public was informed that the 
European food crops would be distinctly 
better. Yugoslavia was hopeful of good 
grain crops. Hungary felt it could meet 
its domestic needs, especially if the 
Russian troops departed promptly af- 
ter signing the promised peace treaty. 
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Poland expected a large potato crop 
to take the place of insufficient wheat. 

Romania counted on timely rains to 
wipe out the effects of a long drought, 
especially in her fertile Moldavian area. 
Czechoslovakia felt sure of a food sur- 


plus. Russia was figuring on grain to 


export and to use for purchasing ma- 
chinery and political advantages. In 
the U.S. there was a sigh of relief, be- 
cause reduced export food shipments 
could make up for the effects of mid- 
west floods and droughts. 

Now all is changed. Europe an- 
nounces her worst drought in decades. 
The U.S. military experts in Germany 
say the situation there “is bad, but we 
don’t know how bad yet.” Danish au- 
thorities report an “immense disaster.” 
Because of feed shortages Danish 
butchers have their shops piled high 
with slaughtered animals, so Denmark 
has been compelled to suspend her meat 
rationing. 

Czechoslovakia is figuring on a 25 to 
35 per cent loss of grain and potato 
harvests. Austrian officials have cut 
the prospects for a 1,700,000-ton potato 
crop in half. French farmers have be- 
gun to kill thousands of their cattle, 
already badly reduced in weight and 
value by prolonged thirst and shortage 
of grass. In the meantime U.S. citizens 
have learned that our corn crops will be 
smaller than anticipated. And now we 
are being told that the farmers are 
fearful of a glut of food if the present 
high output is continued. Perhaps low- 
ered prices might help the ultimate 
consumer public to buy more. 


Displaced persons 
EcypPT PROMISES to become the haven 
of discarded kings. Victor Emmanuel 
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of Italy seems to have given up his 
tentative plan of locating in New Eng- 
land for a place nearer the scene of his 
former glories. As Count Polenzo he 
has given himself over to fishing, shoot- 
ing and cycling, none of them arduously. 

“Count Polenzo” is 77 years old... . 
Another exile in Egyptian residence is 
Zog of Albania. As a Moslem, King 
Zog is more at home in the religious 
atmosphere of Egypt, and may have 
hopes that, with another turn of for- 
tune’s wheel, he may have Moslem 
help for his restoration. In the mean- 
time he is busily engaged with his 
Memoirs, doubtless intending to justify 
his dubious career. 

The third, perhaps the most likely to 
be restored eventually, is Simeon, the 
ousted youthful claimant for Bulgaria’s 
throne. This nine-year-old prince is 
preparing for his possible future at Vic- 
toria College in Alexandria. The influ- 
ence there is most probably British. 


Russians at work 

THe RUSSIAN WoRKER should rejoice 
perhaps in the fact that his wages have 
increased 25 per cent during the last 
year. But he doesn’t, because in that 
same period prices of rationed food- 
stuffs (practically the only thing he can 
buy) have risen 166 per cent. 

Of course, he is being told he should 
work harder, longer hours, and so pro- 
duce more—in goods, possibly in wages. 
The current Soviet drive for increased 
production has brought about 1) a cam- 
paign to put wages on a piece-work 
basis; 2) a return to “collective bar- 
gaining’—‘“The workers agree to pro- 
duce just as much as possible, and man- 
agement promises to introduce the 
latest speed-up methods”; 3) renewal 
of a prewar scheme which then was 
called a “directors’ fund,” a lure of ex- 
tra benefits dangled before workers in 
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any plant where output exceeds the 
state-planned goals; 4) a campaign to 
get shop disputes settled quickly, so 
worker morale won’t deteriorate. 


Cut out kisses 

CUSTOMS OFFICIALS at Mexico City’s 
airport have hardened their hearts 
against demonstrations of affection. 
They are following the directions of 
Mexico’s Department of Civil Aeronau- 
tics, which is about to rule that the ex- 
change of hugs and kisses must be 
denied to incoming passengers as they 
greet their local friends. 

The intention is to prevent the smug- 
gling in of foreign goods duty-free. 
This suspicious official attitude is al- 
ready in force among British customs 
authorities. They had learned by ex- 
perience that incomers were surrepti- 
tiously handing over many things more 
material and precious than hugs and 
kisses, and thereby Britain’s tax income 
suffered. 


HERE AND THERE. Mexico is stopping 
her charge for tourist cards. She wants 
all the visitors from abroad that she 
can get. Other delays, due to customs 
regulations, are being lightened... . 
North Africa’s coal reserves in Morocco, 
estimated at 40,000,000 tons, are to be 
pushed hard to overcome the European 
coal shortage. They lie within 50 miles 
of the Mediterranean... . Britain is so 
anxious to increase domestic timber 
production that she will grant land for 
planting trees and maintain the project 
for 15 years. The plan is to put five 
million acres under forest cultivation 
within the next 50 years. ... Turkey is 
under increased propaganda fire from 
Russia. The new line is to demand that 
Turkey have no voice in Balkan affairs 
because she is an Asiatic country. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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As THE GENERAL AssemBLy of the 
United Nations gets under way, the 
pulse of Washington quickens to the 
urgent, almost desperate hope that this 
“parliament of man” may find some 
common ground of understanding that 


will avert the threat of war. But be- ~ 


neath the show of optimism, there is a 
cynical foreboding that the tension be- 
tween the major powers is too great to 
be resolved by a conclave of nations. 
The conviction is growing that peace 
will come only as the common people of 
many nations learn to know and under- 
stand each other better. It is to this 
high purpose—peace through wnder- 
standing—that UNESCO is dedicated. 
The United Nations Educational, 
‘Scientific, and Cultural Organization is 
one of a cluster of alphabetical agencies 
fathered by the UN Economie and So- 
cial Council. Its specific function is to 
bring together men and ideas from 
many different countries, bridging the 
chasms that keep people and nations 
from understanding each other. Less 
than a year old, it has launched an am- 


bitious program international in scope.- 


It plans to help war-devastated na- 
tions restore their educational and cul- 
tural institutions; to establish centers 
in under-developed countries for in- 
creasing and sharing scientific knowl- 
edge; to exchange students and teach- 
ers, professional people and technicians, 
artists and artisans, between nations; 
and to encourage correspondence be- 
tween people of similar interests in 
different countries. 


ONE WEAKNESS in the UNESCO set- 
up is that its membership of 30 coun- 
tries does not include Russia. Those 
active in the organization are trying 
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hard to persuade Russia to affiliate. At 
a regional UNESCO meeting in Denver 
last May, the professional and science 
groups expressed a firm desire for closer 
collaboration with their Russian col- 
leagues, citing the active participation 
of Russians in international science 
unions as proof that it can be done. 

The criticism has often been leveled 
at UNESCO that it has by-passed re- 
ligion in its program and literature. 
This has been largely true, perhaps be- 
cause of the variety of religions in its 
constituency. But at the Denver con® 
ference, the relation between religion 
and UNESCO was explored for the first 
time, and a statement was submitted. 

“Peace depends on justice and lib- 
erty,” the statement asserted, “on a 
spirit of mutual assistance and concern, 
and on the moral solidarity of mankind. 
Such qualities are essentially spiritual; 
and it is in arousing, nurturing, and 
molding these attitudes . . . that religion 
makes its most significant contribution 
to the movement.” 

Pointing out that the roots of world 
peace are in the local community, the 
report held that the establishment of 
fruitful human relations involves elim- 
ination of racial discrimination, spon- 
soring activities which serve diverse 
religious, racial, economic, and cultural 
elements, and developing a global con- 
sciousness of the brotherhood of man. 

A recently issued pamphlet, UNESCO 
and YOU, which translates the prin- 
ciples of UNESCO into terms of indi- 
vidual responsibility, will be available 
in quantity from the Division of Public 
Liaison of the State Department, for 
study and discussion by religious, edu- 
cational, and civic groups. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


A Bad Year for Frenchmen 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


People don't exhibit the joy of life very vigorously when they can't get 


enough bread. There isn't enough of anything in France or the Netherlands 


DANGERS LIE IN walt for an American 

in Paris, I have heard. Only dangers 
I noticed were taxicabs. Perhaps the 
souls of Parisan cab drivers are in full 
flower in June. In July when I came 
back to Paris there was some quieting 
down of traffic along the boulevards, 
perhaps due to very hot weather. 
In June the cab drivers were mag- 
nificent. They flung their small ma- 
chines across each intersection with 
stormy fury, reckless of competing traf- 
fic. Walkers-across-street-corners had 
to be prepared to fly, for cab drivers 
obviously plan to exterminate them. 

Traffic policemen are sad, frustrated 
men. They go through a great routine 
of swinging their arms and blowing 
whistles, but they have ceased to expect 
to be heeded. Perhaps the fate of France 
depends on this: whether the men with 
cab-driver souls shall rule the state, 
or the unhappy-policeman sort of peo- 
ple who have abandoned hope of being 
effective. 

There’s another class of people one 
meets on the streets of Paris, the black- 
market operators. They linger near the 
hotels. As each person comes out they 
ask, “Want to change money?” Legal 
rate of exchange for the French franc 
is about 119 to the dollar, but they of- 
fer 200 or 220. One feels virtuous in 
saying “no” to six of those fellows in a 
block when on the way to the bank to 
change money at the official rate. 


But Paris, regardless of its queer 
characters, is eternally beautiful. To 
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walk in the Paris streets in the early 
summer is like nothing else I know. 
This princess among cities hasn’t had 
much freshening up in recent years, and 
begins to look her age. But she has 
magic in her palaces and gardens. I 
climbed the tower of Notre Dame, and 
all alone—except for the gargoyles— 
thought of the days of Louis Quatorze 
and of the second empire. 

And down again in the street I saw a 
long line of people beside a big depart- 
ment store. It looked like a sale of some 
scarce commodity. But no, I discov- 
ered; it was a strike. The employees 
were walking out. By the next day al- 
most all the stores had been struck. 
Strikes and threats of strikes are around 
every corner. 

The French are in bad shape. A 
skilled worker gets 12,000 francs a 
month. Divide that at the legal rate, 


- 119 for a dollar; about $84. That’s the 


maximum salary a French Lutheran 
pastor gets. At the present high prices 
it takes more than $84 a month for a 
family to buy food if they hope to en- 
joy a modest, well-balanced diet. The 
bread ration is a half-pound a day, and 
during the summer the bread has con- 
sisted of 50 per cent corn flour. Bread 
is the basic item of the French diet. 


SOMEONE SAyYs the German kaiser pre- 
dicted that the first world war would 
ruin France; a second would ruin Eng- 
land; and a third, America. So far the 
forecast seems accurate. There aren’t 
enough of the working people left in 
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France to keep production up to a suf- 
ficient level, just as there are no longer 
enough in England. 

Across the Rhine, of course, are mil- 
lions of surplus Germans, driven into 
the western zones from their former 
homes in the east. The French are still 
holding 500,000 German war prisoners 
to work for them, and now they say 


they are prepared to receive “an un-_ 


limited number of male workers be- 
tween 18 and 30 years of age for em- 
ployment in the French mines.” They 
will give them from 40 to 50 frances an 
hour. Perhaps eventually these men 
can bring their families to live with 
them. The French also want other in- 
dustrial workers and farmers. 

Thought of immigration of displaced 
persons into France from Germany is 
something the French Lutherans have 
in mind. Many who are likely to come 
would be of the Lutheran faith. We 
talked about this probability with lead- 
ers of the church who met us in Paris. 


Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, Dr. Henry 
Beisler, Judge James Henninger, Dr. 
Rees Tulloss, and Col. Torrey Walker 
were Americans delegated to talk things 
over with the French Lutherans. With 
something of that sort going on, the 
reporter for THE LUTHERAN was sure 
to loiter near enough to be invited in. 

To the hotel came Pastor Christian 
Brandt of-Strasbourg, whose position 
is that of bishop although that term is 
not used by Lutherans in France. He 
represented the Church of the Augs- 
burg Confession of Alsace and Lorraine, 
which has 208 parishes, 170 pastors on 
the active list, 250,000 members (Lu- 
therans comprise three-eights of the 
million French Protestants). 


I HAVE ENOUGH statistics to fill many 
pages. One fact should be remembered: 
34 Lutheran churches in Alsace were 
completely shattered, 64 others severely 
damaged in the heavy fighting near the 
end of the war. 


WAR was expensive to Lutheran churches of France. This one at Mulhausen was shattered by 
American artillery in the final offensive toward the Rhine in 1945, Thirty-six others were ruined 
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The Lutheran Synod of Montbeliard, 
also in eastern France somewhat south 
of Alsace, has 36 parishes, 70 churches, 
about 30,000 members. Three churches 
were destroyed, 14 severely damaged. 
Also the parsonages were almost 
equally shot up in both areas. 

And these Lutherans are thinking 
about the probable arrival of large 
numbers of Germans to settle among 
them. Germans would not be allowed 
to bring their pastors, because the 
French are determined not to let the 
Germans continue indefinitely to speak 
their own language. French pastors 
must be supplied. French schools are 
in no condition to train a large number 
of men. Lutheran World Action has 
invested fairly heavily in the Institute 
at Glay, secondary ,. school which is 
potentially valuable in recruiting pas- 
tors. Further training for the ministry 
is provided at the universities of Paris 
and Strasbourg. 

French eyes are turned also toward 
the Saar, which they fully expect to 
become theirs. Will Lutheranism of 
the Saar come into the French church? 
Our friends in Paris didn’t talk too 
loudly of this, but let us know they 
were thinking of it. 

I was not with the American re- 
searchers when they interviewed Pas- 
tor Philippe Poincenot, Inspecteur 
ecclesiastique (bishop) of the Mont- 
beliard Synod, although I saw him at 
Lund. But I was present for the talk 
with Pastor Martin Wilhelm, stationed 
in Paris to supervise the ministry 
among 500,000 German war prisoners 
held in France. Among the prisoners 
are pastors, whom we aid in their work 
through the World Council of Churches. 
About 20,000 prisoners are being re- 
leased each month. Meanwhile the 
church tries to be a friend of those 
tragically in need of faith and hope. 
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Clergymen and laymen share in supervision of 
French Lutheran synods. The Rey. Philippe Poin- 
cenot (left) is inspector of the Montbeliard 
churches. M. Charles Delbruck, president of the 
synod, was elected to executive committee of 
the Lutheran World Federation at Lund 


THE BIG TIME for the American Lu- 
therans in Paris—about 20 of us were 
there together—was the evening when 
Lutherans of the city had a reception 
for us in the Church of the Redemption, 
in the Montmartre section. The In- 
specteur ecclesiastique of the Synod of 
Paris, Pastor Frank Wheatcroft, was 
among those present, and others whom 
I wish I could describe. They were ex- 
traordinarily friendly and kind. A choir 
sang beautifully for us, and the women 
shared some of their meager rations 
in giving us something to eat. 

My special friend, from that night on, 
was the Rev. Franck Gueutal, pastor 
of the Pantin-Aubervilliers parish in 
Paris and also editor of the church pe- 
riodical, Fraternite Evangelique, which 
I have been receiving in recent months. 
Editors sympathize one with another. 

These Lutherans of Paris have 22 
parishes in their synod, including con- 
gregations in Lyon and Nice as well 
as those in the Paris area, and also two 
parishes in Algiers. The Paris and 
Montbeliard synods are associated in 
the General Synod of France. The 
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Alsace-Lorraine church is not yet in 
this, because it is the only one of the 
three Lutheran churches of France 
which is state-supported. It has re- 
ceived a fairly substantial sum from the 
government for the repair of its 
churches, as well as continuing support 
of the clergy, also of its orphanages 
and other institutions. Under present 
conditions the church could not pos- 
sibly finance itself if it were to ask for 
its release from its relation with the 
state. 


From France our Lutheran group 
went to the Netherlands, but that’s 
when I turned eastward for my travels 
in Germany. From Holland Dr. Fry 
and the others brought back an enthu- 
siastic report of the vigor and achieve- 
ment of the very small Lutheran church 
in that country. When I got to Holland 
in the following month, I did not visit 
the Lutheran leaders, for they were 
still in Sweden. I went to the head- 
quarters of the Reformed Church of the 
Netherlands. I visited some homes of 
very ordinary people in The Hague, 
and spent a few days in Amsterdam. 

It was the same old story. A mother 
brought out a small stack of clothing 
to show us; it was practically all she 
had for her family. One bath towel for 
the whole family. One outfit of under- 
wear for each person, looking like badly 
worn out flour-sacking. 

The family income, she said, is $16 
a week, although her husband is a house 
painter and quite skillful. Everything 
the family had was bombed out, and 
things are now so rigidly rationed that 
little can be bought even by people who 
have money. A man told me it would 
ttake all his clothing rations for two 
years to buy a new suit. Half the peo- 
ple in Holland, I was assured, don’t 
‘wear any underclothing; they spend 
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their ration stamps on what shows. 

The Dutch are trying to get along 
on very little so they can restore their 
national credit and assure themselves 
moderate prosperity at some future 
time. The Germans took away their 
machinery and all other property that 
could conveniently be stolen. They 
must work hard and live frugally to 


- get back what was taken or destroyed. 


My impression was that skimping won’t 
be enough to make up for what Holland 
is losing as her colonial empire slips 
away. No doubt the Dutch know that 
too, judging by the battle in Indonesia. 


I HAVE FIGURES from Holland on the 
number of churches destroyed—most 
of them of the Netherlands Reformed 
Church, also the fine Lutheran church 
in Rotterdam—and of the painful effort 
to get things back in shape. Maybe the 
Dutch will succeed in their reconstruc- 
tion. At least they don’t drive their 
taxicabs like the French. One reason 
is most of them ride on bicycles. They 
are good and kindly people. Once a 
streetcar conductor got off his car in 
Amsterdam to walk about 50 feet with 
me to point out the building I was 
looking for! 

Such unexpected kindness is to be 
expected in Europe. In Czechoslovakia 
a man walked a mile with me to direct 
me to my destination. Except for cab 
drivers, time isn’t important. One might 
as well be friendly, and let the work 
be done some other day. An American 
squirms in impatience as things get done 
so slowly. ; 

Maybe time shouldn’t matter too 
much. To walk in Amsterdam in the 
evening, and hear the bells ringing the 
hour from their towers along the canals 
is almost to forget what time it is. But 
Europeans can’t entirely forget. This 
is a very bad time for most of them. 
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New Churches in the World Council 


By HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


Eight are added to list of those which will constitute charter mem- 


bership when World Council of Churches is organized next summer 


RECENT AFFILIATION of six additional 
Orthodox churches and two more of the 
younger Asiatic churches with the 
World Council of Churches gives proof 
that the World Assembly, to be held in 
Holland in the summer of 1948, will not 
be dominated by any single concept of 
Christian principle and social order. In 
the day-to-day World Council activities 
following its actual formation in 1948, 
the,interaction of the ancient Orthodox 
churches with the Protestant and 
younger missionary churches will mean 
a rediscovery of the importance of those 
rock-bottom principles and concepts, 
common to all Christian churches, 
which are the foundation of the Chris- 
tian faith, 

The growth of national and denom- 
inational churches in the past has made 
it appear that Christianity was the 
handmaiden of a particular social or- 
der. This identification is not only 
theologically unjustified but has done 
the churches immeasurable harm. 


ORTHODOX CHURCHES joining the World 
Council in the past six months are some 
of the oldest bodies of Christians in the 
world, including the Patriarchates of 
Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alexandria 
dating back to the Council of Nicea in 
the fourth century, and the Coptic 
Church and the Syrian Orthodox 
Church of Malabar (India) dating back 
to the Council of Chalcedon in the fifth 
century. Throughout the centuries, 
waves of persecution from the Moslem 
population have kept these churches 
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small, close-knit, and almost entirely 
autonomous, although the Coptic Chris- 
tians now number about a million and 
are spread up the Nile Valley from 
Alexandria to Ethiopia. 

The Church of Greece, however, has 
not been exposed to Moslem persecu- 
tion and has maintained a large and 
strong organization which has recently 
sponsored a youth program—the Zoe 
movement—which is currently showing 
considerable evangelical vitality. We 
can expect that the comparison of ex- 
perience between Zoe leaders and those 
leaders of various Protestant youth 
movements at World Council youth 
meetings will develop new methods of 
youth work. 

Growing ecumenical consciousness of 
the smaller Orthodox churches has dur- 
ing the past 20 years been enhanced by 
the work of the Fellowship of Unity in 
Cairo, a unique association of Anglicans, 
Copts, Orthodox and Evangelicals de- 
veloped to deal with problems of Chris- 
tian concern. Undoubtedly the cordial 
relations between the Christian groups 
has increased the willingness of the 
various patriarchs to participate in a 
larger ecumenical movement. 

Once these Orthodox churches are 
fully participant in World Council ac- 
tivities after the official formation of 
the Council in Amsterdam in 1948, 
there will undoubtedly be a shift in the 
emphasis of Orthodoxy from the de- 
fense to the offense, newer leaders of 
Orthodox congregations stressing evan- 
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gelical activities along the lines laid out 
by the Zoe movement in Greece. 

Full co-operation between Protes- 
tantism and Orthodoxy awaits the out- 
come of the present negotiations be- 
tween the World Council and Patriarch 
Alexei of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
If full co-operation is attained between 
the main bodies of Protestantism and 
the main bodies of Orthodoxy, we will 
have achieved one of the most sig- 
nificant fulfillments of Christian history. 


RECENT AFFILIATION of the younger 
Asiatic churches, the Protestant Church 
of Indonesia and the Presbyterian 
Church of Korea, are examples of the 
increasing participation of these 
“younger churches” which are no longer 
under the guidance of missionaries but 
are being carried on under native lead- 
ership. The actions of the youthful 
delegates at the World Youth Confer- 
ence in Oslo this summer give ample 
proof that the native leadership of these 
churches cannot only take care of their 
own church affairs but can make a 
dynamic and sometimes revolutionary 
contribution to ecumenical thought. It 
is also noteworthy that Christians in 
these Asiatic countries have been in the 
forefront of the various independence 
movements and have taken responsible 
places in the native government. Mr. 
Amir Sjahriffoedin, a Christian, is the 
Prime Minister of the Indonesian Re- 
public. 

In America, the affiliation of the 
American Lutheran Church, third 
largest American Lutheran body, and 
the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, previously the Danish Lu- 
theran Church, gives evidence that Lu- 
therans are increasingly aware of the 
pull of ecumenical relations with other 
denominations. It is significant that 
the keynote speech of Dr, Ralph H, 
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Long, American Lutheran leader at the 
Lutheran World Federation’s recent 
meeting at Lund, Sweden, gave con- 
siderable attention to the ecumenical 
relations of the various Lutheran 
bodies. “We believe that the World 
Council will be a better balanced or- 
ganization if it has strong confessional 
groups with its ranks,” Dr. Long stated. 
“We are definitely in favor of the ecu- 
menical progress that has been made 
and we want it to result in the strongest 
organization possible.” 


THERE ARE NOW 116 member churches 
of the World Council of Churches, in 
36 countries. A list of churches joining 
the World Council in the last six months 
follows: 

Canapa—Yearly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends 
Eaypt—Coptie Church 

Patriarchate of Alexandria (Orthodox) 

FranceE—Eglise de la Confession d’Augs- 
bourg d’Alsace et de Lorraine 
(Lutheran) 

GrerMANy—Union of Mennonite Congrega- 
tions 

Greece—Church of Greece 

Evangelical Greek Church 
Hoititanp—Free Evangelical Congregations 

Restored Evangelical Lutheran Church 

Union of Baptists 
Inpra—Syrian Orthodox Church of Malabar 
InponEs1Aa—Protestant Church of Indonesia 
Korea—Presbyterian Church of Korea 
New ZraLtanp—Associated Churches of 

Christ in New Zealand 
PaLEsTINE—Patriarchate of Jerusalem 
Syrra—Patriarchate of Antioch 
Unirep Kinepom anp Ere—Presbyterian 

Church of Wales 
ScorLanp—United Free Church of Scotland 
U.S.A—Church of the United Brethren in 

Christ 

General Conference of the Society of 

Friends 

American Lutheran Church 

United Evangelical Lutheran Church 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
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Miss Gerlach Keeps the Records 


By WILLIAM S. AVERY 


Every Sunday school in the United Lutheran Church is asked to report 


its enrollment to her every six months. This is part of a big program 


“NUMBER ON THE ROLL, 162. 


Last quarter, 155. Attend- 
ance, 116. A year ago, 98. 
Today’s offering, $12.83.” 


Some such report as this is 
made by the secretaries in 
the Sunday schools of over 
4.000 United Lutheran con- 
gregations each Sunday. A 
similar record of enrollment is being 
gathered and reported each three 
months for the whole United Lutheran 
Church. And the girl who is acting as 
Sunday school secretary for the church 
is Miss Eleanor Gerlach. 

One day Miss Gerlach sat at her desk 
looking over the morning’s mail. As 
usual there were cards from several 
dozen congregations reporting their 
Sunday school enrollment for the last 
quarter. She picked up a card from 
Crouse Memorial Church, Tiro, Ohio. 
The Rev. R. H. Miller reported that his 
Sunday school’s enrollment showed no 
change, remaining at 130. Next came 
one from Pastor J. W. Mahlstedt of 
Elbourne, Saskatchewan, Canada. It 
indicated that his school’s enrollment 
went from zero to 12. Miss Gerlach 
wondered why. 

A note gave the explanation. Be- 
cause of the extremely cold weather 
and heavy snows in western Canada, 
“we could hold no Sunday school dur- 
ing the winter months.” The next card 
portrayed an opposite situation. It in- 
dicated a decrease from 130 to 115. 
Again, a note gave the reason. Wrote 
Mr. W. B. Moore, enlistment secretary 
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at St. Paul’s Church, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., “The uni- 
versity students are not here 
during the summer months.” 
» And so it went: a card from 
California, one from Iowa, 
another from South Caro- 
lina. Almost every state and 
: some provinces of Canada 
have ‘been heard from. 


Bur wHart asout this next one? It 
shows a Sunday school enrollment of 
1,628, an increase of 65 over the pre- 
vious quarter! To Miss Gerlach, that 
looked too good to be true. But it is 
signed by F. Carlson, church secretary 
of Trinity Church, Rockford, Ill. Surely 
a church secretary’s facts should be ac- 
curate. So it is true! Trinity Sunday 
school has the largest enrollment re- 
porting thus far, and shows a 4 per cent 
increase. 

There are several others pressing it 
closely, however. For example, two 
schools in Pennsylvania with enroll- 
ments over 1,000 are increasing more 
rapidly. St. James’ Church, Gettysburg, 
jumped from 945 to 1,076 during the 
quarter for the largest increase re- 
ported, and First Church, Altoona, was 
a close second, going from 1,094 to 
1,213. Their increases are both larger 
than 10 per cent. 

Each day Miss Gerlach, secretary for 
the enlistment division of the Parish 
and Church School Board, enters the 
reports on her tabulation sheets. And 
each day the board’s staff watches the 
totals grow. Will the present upward 
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trend in Sunday school enrollment con- 
tinue? Will it level off? Or will it be- 
gin to decline? Much of the future of 
the church and its Sunday schools de- 
pends upon the answer. 


TABULATION FOR THE quarter (March 
31 to June 30, 1947) is finished. It 
shows a total of 693 cards received, and 
a total Sunday school enrollment of 
143,217. This is an increase of 4,835 or 
3% per cent. The congregational break- 
down shows 429 reporting increases and 
103 reporting decreases, while 161 re- 
main the same. So far as the synods 
are concerned, 29 show increases and 
two show decreases, while there are no 
reports from one. 

What do these reports indicate? Of 
course, there are not enough to portray 
the trend accurately. Slightly less than 
one-fifth of the United Lutheran con- 
gregations co-operated. If the whole 
church is increasing at the same rate, 
the enrollment will approach 800,000 
this year for the first time since 1940. 
And next year it should reach a new 
all-time high! 

Why? Because the Parish Board is 
planning an “enlistment year” during 
1948. The entire field staff of the board 
will be used for directing enlistment 
demonstrations throughout the church. 
With this in mind, the importance of 
these quarterly surveys is obvious. The 
enlistment division needs to know the 
up-to-the-minute trend in order to 
make its plans accordingly. 

For example, plans can be changed to 
fit the needs that develop in any par- 
ticular section of the church as shown 
by the reports. 

Besides, the enlistment division feels 
that each congregation can profit by the 
making of these reports, and by mak- 
ing the results known to its member- 
ship. Each letter bringing the pastor 
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the survey card also contains helpful 
enlistment information. 

The Sunday school superintendent or 
special enlistment secretary can use 
these helps to good advantage. One 
important by-product of the quarterly 
surveys has been to start congregations 
keeping more accurate statistics. This 
comment is typical of many: “We have 
made no serious attempt to keep a close 
record of enrollment. . .. However we 
shall try to do so from now on.” 


ONE THING THAT HAS surprised some 
pastors and other leaders is that mem- 
bers of the nursery (cradle) roll and 
home department are included in the 
figures for total enrollment. The Parish 
and Church School Board has always 
felt that these two departments are 
vital parts in the religious education 
program of the Sunday school. Much 
of the future of the Sunday school (and 
therefore the church) depends upon 
what is done for the nursery-roll chil- 
dren in the home. And the home de- 
partment not only serves those who 
cannot come to the church because of 
age or illness, but it reaches out for 
those who will not come, with the ulti- 
mate purpose of attracting them to the 
Sunday school itself. In the light of the 
increased birthrate and the breakdown 
of Christian family life, these two de- 
partments are of more significance than 
ever. 

Pastors will soon be receiving the 
next request for figures, covering the 
quarter June 30 to Sept. 30, 1947. And 
Miss Gerlach will be waiting in the 
Parish and Church School Board office 
to enter each report as it is received. 
The enlistment division is hopeful that 
this time there will be a return from all 
congregations. A million enrolled in 
4000 congregations by 1950 is the goal 
the church is keeping in mind. 
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TEN THOUSAND HAVE GONE HOME 


By REGINALD W. DEITZ 


From 63 summer camps and schools, they return to their 


congregations with new ideas and enthusiasm for church work 


“G-syE!” “So tone!” “Come down 
and visit our church!” “See you at the 
Luther League Convention!” “Don’t 
forget to write!” 

Cars are piled high with baggage and 
crowded with young people. Camps 
are breaking up. Summer schools are 
closing. Some 10,000 men, women, and 
young people are going back home. 

All of them are Lutherans, members 
of congregations scattered all over the 
church. During the summer just past 
they spent a week or two in one of 43 
camps or 20 summer schools. Let’s see 
what happened to them. 

Summer schools, on the whole, rep- 
resent the older conference or assembly 
tradition. In fact, many of them are 
held on grounds prepared originally for 
this purpose. Some of the schools are 
large cosmopolitan gatherings where 
young and old, individuals or whole 
families come for a week of study, in- 
spiration, and fellowship. Usually ac- 
credited leadership courses are offered 
on a wide variety of subjects related to 
the work of the church—missions, 
Bible, stewardship, evangelism, meth- 
ods, and the like. 


OUR CAMPS ARE SMALLER and some- 
what different in atmosphere. They 
are held, as a rule at a secluded spot 
away from interference or outside at- 
traction. Some have only crude and 
primitive accommodations. Others en- 
joy elaborate, modern equipment. In 
some cases the program is full and 
active; in other cases there are loose 
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ends and much opportunity for im- 
provising. Whereas a summer school 
frequently attracts whole families, 
camps as a rule provide for only a lim- 
ited age group at one time. In camps 
the atmosphere is lively and informal. 

Most of our camps and summer 
schools have a lot in common in their 
daily program. Very soon after rising 
comes “morning watch.” Campers scat- 
ter all over the grounds for a quiet 
period of Bible reading, prayer, and 
meditation. This is always a valuable 
experience even though the average 
teen-ager at the end of five minutes 
is more likely to be contemplating the 
point of his knife than Acts 2. 

Mornings are always devoted to a 
program of study. A Bible lecture is a 
rather standard institution. Regular 
leadership courses are offered for older 
groups; enrichment courses are pro- 
vided for younger groups. This summer 
several thousand intermediates consid- 
ered patterns of Christian living while 
a similar group of seniors argued the 
position of Protestant Christianity vs. 
such competing contemporary faiths as 
communism and Catholicism. In some 
of our camps great stress is laid on the 
“academic” program. This summer 
more than a few young people who had 
neglected their regular study in favor 
of more attractive pastimes had to “burn 
the midnight oil” to complete credit as- 
signments by the end of the course. 

Afternoon programs are usually in- 
formal. Opportunity is provided for 
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BEING SERIOUS in summertime. Outdoor class at leadership school, Pinecrect Dunes, Long 
Island, New York. This is a good way to train for better church work 


handcraft activities, for personal or 
group conferences, for private study, 
and for recreation. Some schools have 
a highly developed recreational pro- 
gram in which an effort is made to have 
all participate. 

The typical camp day reaches a high 
spot with the vesper service. Usually 
the gathering is out-of-doors in an open 
field, a grove in the woods, a clearing 
on the hillside, a bank by the lake. 
Some of these places have with effort 
and taste been made into real chapels 
complete with altar, pulpit, and benches. 
Sometimes the leadership is experi- 
enced, but many a camper does his 
share, often for the first time taking 
part in the leadership of worship. Some- 
times there is a choir. Always there is 
reverence. 

Evenings are usually given over to a 
program of education or fun. In some 
schools the “night’s doings” may be an 
address on some aspect of the church’s 
work, or an educational film, or some 
other instructive presentation. In other 
schools the evening program is a treas- 
ure hunt, a square dance, a wiener 
roast, a campfire, a faculty show, and of 
course the usual stunt night. 


Our CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS are 
always lots of fun. There are many 
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serious moments and the over-all pur- 
pose of every camp is serious. Young 
people study and discuss and worship 
and plan. But through all these activ- 
ities there is a generous measure of fun 
—a happy, friendly spirit that makes 
the week a treasured memory in the 
experience of many a boy or girl. Typ- 
ical confessions begin, “Well, I really 
didn’t want to come to a church camp. 
I thought it would be pretty dull and 
stuffy. My pastor practically made me, 
but... well,” grinning, “T’ll be back 
next year.” 

In all these camps and schools our 
church has developed a program which 
every season calls for a large expendi- 
ture of money and energy. Is anything 
really valuable accomplished? 

It is easy to claim too much but it is 
also easy not to claim enough. Not 
every young person who attends one of 
our camps goes home a talented and 
dependable leader. Some remain un- 
willing and some are unable. But many 
a pastor can point to active leadership 
in his congregation that was trained in 
a camp or school. To be specific. . . 

Our camps and schools do give a new 
understanding of the church and its 
work to many whose ideas have been 
very sketchy. The church begins to 
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take on reality as an institution with a 
purpose and a program in our world. 
Sometimes this eye-opener leads to def- 
inite vocational decisions. In one school 
this summer a Navy veteran confessed 
that the week’s experiences had about 
convinced him that the Christian min- 
istry was the vocation for him. 


ONE INTERESTING by-product of camp 
is the new understanding many young 
people and adults get of ministers. They 
discover—sometimes with amazement— 
that ministers are people, that they can 
wear shorts, tell stories, crack jokes, 
sing silly songs, play baseball, and raise 
a rumpus. If they have the notion that 
ministers are dull, sober, and peculiar 
people who lead dull and peculiar lives 
their minds are quickly disabused. Top 
hilarity in one camp came when a group 
of eager girls were given make-up kits 
and told to “improve” the facial “maps” 
of the director and dean. 

Again, our camps and schools are 
valuable for the new friendships which 
they create. In a rich Christian en- 
vironment under the auspices of the 
church, young people from many home 
and community backgrounds make the 
acquaintance of others whose common 
interest is some connection with our 
church. Some young people discover 
for the first time what it is like to live 
with a lively group where the Christian 
way of life is nevertheless assumed and 
the temptations are upward. Friend- 
ships thus formed are often permanent. 
In one school two young people who 
met there for the first time last year 
returned this year as man and wife. 

Young people are often deeply trou- 
bled about the problems of Christian 
living in a world like ours. In the in- 
formal friendliness of a camp these mat- 
ters get talked out either in group dis- 
cussions or in private conferences. 
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“Pastor, I’m concerned about me and 
the boy I go with. I like him a lot but 
his ideas are different from mine.” “How 
far should you go on a date?” “Is it 
wrong to drink?” “What should I ex- 
pect to get out of life?” In one class 
of 30 young people only seven had re- 
ceived any sex education from their 
parents. In another class the problem 
of Protestant-Catholic marriages re- 
ceived heated consideration. 

Always people go back home from 
our camps and schools with inspiration. 
Leadership is usually good. Worship is 
simple and honest. Beauty is all about 
and there are opportunities for quiet 
appreciation. You relax and think. 


In ONE camp it was rumored that 
things would happen on the last night. 
A couple of hours after lights were 
normally out the younger element was 
still going strong. After a time they 
began to gather on the steps of one of 
the cabins. As they sat there in the 
darkness they started to sing—the great 
hymns of the church, their Lutheran 
heritage. Spontaneously and informally 
they went from one hymn to another 
for more than an hour. At last a voice 
in the darkness said, “Pastor, will you 
say a prayer?” Taps, prayer, and a 
quiet “Good-night.” Next day camp 
closed with a challenging service but 
campers sometimes build their own in- 
spiring moments when God comes very 
close. 

Well, it’s over with for this season and 
they’ve gone back to their congrega- 
tions. They know more about the 
church and its work than they ever did 
beforé. Some are better equipped for 
service and many have fresh enthu- 
siasm. What are we going to do with 
them? Now is the time to “cash in” on 
this element in our church’s educa- 
tional program. 
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World’s Busiest Schoolteacher 


That's what you can call Dr. William Jansen of New York City, although 
But he finds time for church 


he isn't actually a-teacher any longer. 


IF A SCHOOLTEACHER’S problems get 
bigger in proportion to the number of 
pupils to be taught, Dr. William Jansen 
has the biggest job in the teaching pro- 
fession.. When school bells rang on Sept. 
8, trooping into classrooms under his 
supervision were almost a million boys 
and girls. That’s about one-twentieth 
of all public school pupils in the United 
States. 

First day of a new school year is no 
novelty to Dr. Jansen. He has. been in 
the teaching profession 39 years. But 
this was the first opening day which 
found him superintendent of New York 
City’s far-flung system of public edu- 
cation. ; 

He would have more people te help 
him than any other superintendent: 
40,000 are employed to operate New 
York’s schools. The annual budget is 
$175,000,000. But with all that, there 
are rather frightening handicaps. There 
isn’t enough money to provide adequate 
salaries for the number of teachers 
New York needs... classes are far too 
large for the best results . . . 530 of the 
800 schools were built before 1910 and 
almost no construction or repair work 
was done during the war. 

It will take excellent management 
and much hard work to come through 
successfully in the six-year term to 
which Dr. Jansen was elected last win- 
ter. People will be watching him 
closely to spot mistakes he may make. 
And the clock will tick relentlessly as 
he labors at his desk, trying to keep 
up with the multitude of problems that 
come to him for solution. 
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OF coursE New York City’s Board of 
Education knew they were giving him 
a big job when they elected him. And 


~ they didn’t run much risk, for they 


knew all about him. He had been one 
of their assistant superintendents, and 
before that a principal, and before that 
a teacher in one of the city’s schools. 

He had ability, the school board 
knew. And character. That’s probably 
what really brought about his election. 
He is a man people trust and respect. 

That’s where we come to the story 
of William Jansen as a faithful church 
member. When he took the oath of 
office following his election last Jan- 
uary, beside him in New York City Hall 
stood his pastor, the Rev. Otto Plage- 
mann, of St. Matthew’s Lutheran 
Church in the Bronx. This was no mere 
gesture. Regardless of increasing re- 
sponsibility, Schoolman Jansen has 
been a genuine churchman. He is a 
trustee of St. Matthew’s Church, and 
just now the treasurer. 

“Any Sunday morning if Usher ‘Bill’ 
Jansen isn’t in the church vestibule to 
greet you, he can be found in his pew,” 
Pastor Plagemann states. “He’s an 
ardent worshiper, and a good listener, 
too,” the pastor adds. Furthermore Dr. 
Jansen has been a member of the ULC 
Board of American Missions, president 
of the Lutheran Hospital of Manhattan, 
and a trustee of Wagner College. 


Ir was axsout his interest in the 
church that Miss Marianne DeGraff, 
interviewer for THE LUTHERAN, asked 
Dr. Jansen when she managed to find 
him with enough time available to an- 
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swer a few questions. What could he 
remember about church, as far back as 
the time when his mother first brought 
her four-year-old son to St. Matthew’s? 

“I’m not sure just what impressed me 
most at that early age,” Dr. Jansen ex- 
plained in a deep, pleasant voice, un- 
disturbed despite the bustling interrup- 
tions of his office aides already meeting 
the demands of his new position. “But 
I still remember one or two teachers 
who are probably as responsible as any- 
thing else for my continued devotion 
and regular attendance at St. Mat- 
thew’s. 

“Later on, I became particularly at- 
tached to several young people there, 
and I guess that their steady devotion 
to the church dates back to this special 
interest. So I’d say that workers and 
teachers are very important. If we had 
five times as many giving their help to 
religion, we’d have five times the num- 
ber of youngsters attached to the 
church. 

“The importance of the teacher can’t 
be stressed too much. In a large church 
he may be the closest contact with the 
individual because the minister may 
not be able to know and help everyone 
all the time. 

“A church teacher’s character and 
training?” 


Dr. JANSEN GAZED thoughtfully in the 
direction of the wide windows of his 
10th floor office in downtown Brooklyn. 
“Love of children and real religious 
devotion are the basic essentials for 
church leaders. Also, religious educa- 
tors should set up training opportunities 
so that the progress made in public 
schools may have its counterpart in 
church schools. There is a great deal 
of comfort in the fact that much more 
is done now in that direction than we 
knew 10 years ago. 
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Superintendent Jansen 
. .. He finds time to be in church 


“How young?” 

Dr. Jansen smiled and relaxed his 
more than six-foot slender body back 
into the swivel chair. 

“Very young children can begin to 
hear about God at home. As soon as 
they can talk they can be taught to say 
prayers... it can’t be too young. Re- 
ligion is a natural part of life’s experi- 
ence. 

“Sex? 

The question seemed almost too easy 
to answer. 

“Religious education is the same for 
both sexes. It might be somewhat more 
important for girls since they will have 
a stronger parental influence on the 
youngsters in their own family during 
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the first five years when emotional and 
character patterns are formed. 

“One of the unsolved questions,” Dr. 
Jansen turned the tables on THE Lu- 
THERAN interviewer, “is the big prob- 
lem: How are we going to get religion 
into the home where the parents are 
not interested? Especially when their 
concern does not exist even to the point 
of showing the youngster the way to 
Sunday school?” 


Dr. JANSEN POINTED out that his field 
was public education. 

“Religion is a problem in this work 
too,” he explained. “All phases of a 
child’s education should be synchro- 
nized—home, church, school. And that 
brings up another unsolved problem: 
What should be the relation between 
religious education and public educa- 
tion? 

“All believe in religious freedom. 
The point is how to have it and at the 
same time give a really comprehensive 
education. 

“Sharply divided theories now stand 
out against one another: 1) Some be- 
lieve school and church should be com- 
pletely separate. 2) Others favor re- 
lease-time religious education as a pos- 
sible solution. 3) Still others believe 
that some kind of religious teaching 
may be set up in the schools and still 
maintain the religious freedom guar- 
anteed by the Constitution.” 

Dr. Jansen was interrupted at this 
point by an aide from another office. 
He had to have a decision on some 
printed matter concerning the theme of 
Open School Week in November. But 
interruptions leave him not a bit ruf- 
fled. As a matter of fact, they seem 
stimulating to him. 

Previously, THe LUTHERAN interviewer 
inadvertently had broken in upon a 
conference Dr. Jansen was holding with 
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Sister Bessie Engstrom who plans to 
establish a parochial school for St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church at McGraw 
and Virginia Avenue in the Bronx. 
Later, while still waiting in turn, THE 
LuTHERAN overheard a representative 
from Mrs. Arthur Hays Sulzberger of 
the New York Times who was request- 
ing some aid from Dr. Jansen in select- 
ing teachers to conduct a survey of the 
teaching of current events. 


BEFORE HE COULD resume his discus- 
sion of the three alternatives of religion 
in the schools, Dr. Jansen had to referee 
a bouncing dialogue between THE Lu- 
THERAN interviewer and a feature writer 
who couldn’t resist coming in for a story 
after covering another assignment in 
the block-square Board of Education 
building. 

“Wait 10 minutes?” Dr. Jansen ques- 
tioned. 

“Well...” The lady hesitated. 

“But Dr. Jansen, I need at least an 


hour ... after all, I waited six months 
for this chance. .. . I know you’re busy, 
Ditieenes 


“You see?” Dr. Jansen laughed in 
good humor. “This young lady charges 
interest. Ten minutes a month!” 

He paused. Both hopefuls watched 
him. 

“And later I have to attend a dinner 
the superintendents are giving for me.” 

He turned to his secretary, Miss 
Juliet Lane, who has been with him 
about 20 years, and indicating his desk 
pad, resolved the conflict. 

“Let Miss Lane make a date with 
you for next week.” 

The matter was settled and Dr. 
Jansen returned to his discussion. 

Experiments are now going on with 
the second and third theories—release- 
time and in-school religious education, 
Dr. Jansen reported. To give a detailed 
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report on the problems would involve 
a considerable essay, however. The 
scope can be easily pictured with the 
background facts of a million students 
and about 30 different faiths in New 
York City’s public schools. 


TRAVELING Across the United States 
and in Canada, since his appointment 
to the top job in public education, Dr. 
Jansen has studied the best things in 
administrative organization and has 
brought home some good things in 
methods of teaching. For example, he 
reported being especially impressed 
with Los Angeles’ visual instruction 
program and their curriculum revision. 
He was greatly interested in Denver’s 
outstanding achievements in training 
opportunities for the handicapped. 

He is squarely behind the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization’s project to im- 
prove the impartial quality of text- 
books. The author of many articles and 
textbooks, including world geographies 
for the grades 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, Dr. 
Jansen has considerable experience and 
understanding of this phase. 

In short, he is the kind of man who 
inspires hope that one day atomic power 
will be used in peace and for the bene- 
fit of all. When he was promoted to this 
trying position, one Manhattan paper 
predicted that within one year he would 
have lots of enemies which they called 
“the right kind of enemies.” 

“I can’t agree on the need for any 
kind of enemies. All my friends don’t 
agree with me. I can respect them and 
still differ from them. 

“Speaking of friends,” Dr. Jansen in- 
terrupted himself with his happy fac- 
ulty of accentuating the positive, “When 
I was promoted, I was immensely 
pleased by unexpected congratulations 
from many people—among them church 
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members I had known years ago and 
who had moved away and lost contact. 
I was delighted to be remembered and 
hear from them again.” 

Miss Lane handed him another mes- 
sage and paused long enough to add her 
complete agreement with her “wonder- 
ful, friendly boss.” 

‘It’s very true. I have never seen 
him be unkind to anyone. Well, per- 
haps just once I remember someone 
on the phone who was being very im- 
possible. Dr. Jansen finally had to be 
a bit brusk. But he had given the call 
a lot of time and had explained every- 
thing. They were just impossible.” 


OVERWHELMED, even though this 
hearty endorsement came from the 
other end of a very large office, Dr. 
Jansen quickly changed the conversa- 
tion. 

“Well, I feel the only peace you have 
is what you get from feeling you are 
doing the right thing. You make the 
decision you think is right. Then you 
must back up the fact of your belief 
with practice.” 

It is obvious that he will follow his 
own advice. With peace of mind and 
friendliness he will face whatever prob- 
lems need his patience and industry. 
He will not avoid jobs which call for 
constant application and which seem to 
yield no reward in immediate success 
and glory. 

It won’t be easy to satisfy all the 
interested parties who have already 
made known they have special apples 
shined up for the teacher. 

And New Yorkers will back him up, 
just as they did when he was first men- 
tioned as a likely candidate for the 
school superintendency. One of them, 
Mr. Howard A. Swain, managing ed- 
itor of the Brooklyn Eagle, reports that 
his paper campaigned for Dr. Jansen 
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when Mayor O’Dwyer’s committee was 
considering candidates throughout the 
country. 

“When the Mayor’s committee even 
mentioned an out-of-town candidate,” 
said Mr. Swain, “we didn’t take second- 
hand information as truth. We phoned 
to the applicant’s home-town news- 
paper, paid their best man to write an 
impartial story for us just to see how 
he’d stack up against our own man. 
Dr. Jansen won.” 


Over In Manunarttan, the New York 
Times (Jan. 16) came out with a sim- 
ilar editorial sentiment dressed in more 
stately sentences: 


“The New York City Board of Education 
has made a good choice: Dr. Jansen has 
had an intimate contact with every depart- 
ment of the school system. He knows and 
understands the problems that lie ahead. 
During the last 38 years he has served as 
teacher, supervisor, principal, and assistant 
superintendent. As a pioneer in the move- 
ment for closer co-operation between 
schools, parents’ associations and other 
community agencies, Dr. Jansen sees the 
complex issues of the school plant in the 
broader perspectives. . . . He is more con- 
cerned with human values than with mass 
education. . . . Is vastly sympathetic to 
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the problems of the individual child and 
individual teacher. . . . Beyond everything 
else, Dr. Jansen is human. 

“Those who have watched him at work 
have marveled at his kindliness, his sym- 
pathetic approach, his fairness to all, his 
eagerness to extend a helping hand. A 
diligent worker, he will serve as an in- 
spiration to his colleagues. . . . He has 
broad shoulders and a cool head for the 


difficult job ‘ahead—the city’s most im- 


portant and in many ways the most dif- 
ficult job.” 

The New York Post praised him just 
as generously and warmly pictured his 
life story starting as the bright little 
boy of a Norwegian-American cabinet 
maker who moved from crowded mid- 
town New York to the Bronx when, 57 
years ago, he bought a little home for 
his wife and two-year-old “Bill.” 

It’s been a long time between that 
day and the first day of September 1947 
when Dr. William Jansen took over as 
superintendent of the New York City 
schools. But some things have been 
unchanged through the years. And one 
of these has been the Jansen conviction 
that faith is the biggest factor in life. 
And next comes living according to 
your faith. 


THE OPpPorTUNITY OF EDUCATION 

Our need is a new integration of life: Religion, Art, Science, Politics, 
Education, Industry, Commerce, Finance—all these need to be brought 
into a unity as agents of a single purpose. That purpose can hardly 
be found in human aspirations; it must be the divine purpose. That 
divine purpose is presented to us in the Bible under the name of the 
Kingdom (Sovereignty) of God, or as the summing up of all things 
in Christ, or as the coming-down out of heaven of the holy city, the 


New Jerusalem. 


Wititram TEMPLE 


Quiet minds cannot be perplexed or frightened, but go on in fortune 
or misfortune at their own private pace, like a clock during a thunder- 


storm. 
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—Rosert Louis STEVENSON 
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Fling Out the Banners 


Readers of this series are urged to read 
each week the Biblical basis for the study. 
This time it is The Acts, Chapter 13, verses 
AStoul2: 


THIS CHAPTER opens Part Two, Vol- 
ume II, of St. Luke’s history of Chris- 
tianity in the first century. 

Luke is among the greatest historians. 
He deals with the central event of his- 
tory—the rise of Christianity. He in- 
cludes the biographies of Jesus and 
Paul, the two chief persons in the his- 
tory of religion. His two volumes an- 
swer the three most vital questions: 
Who is this Christ? What is this Chris- 
tianity? How came this church? He 
writes it all with historical skill and 
literary artistry in matchless pen-pic- 
tures. 

Know the Bible gave its readers a 
series of studies on Volume I—the Gos- 
pel of Luke—a year ago. Now for three 
months it has been leading them in the 
study of Part One of Volume II (The 
Acts). 

It is a Genesis of the New Testament 
—12 chapters about beginnings. There 
are pen-pictures of the commissioning 
of the apostles by Christ and their em- 
powering by the Holy Spirit; the 
preaching of the first apostolic sermon; 
the first efforts at all the various works 
of the church; the first persecution and 
the first martyrdom; the conversion of 
the first non-Jews; and the first tod- 
dling steps of Christianity beyond its 
birthplace. 

Now tr 1s tre to study the fourth 
and last quarter of Luke’s work—the 
second half of The Acts—Paul and his 
missionary journeys. With a little im- 
agination, these chapters take the stu- 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


By Ralph D. Heim 


dent around the world, across 40 cen- 
turies of time, up and down the whole 
scale of adventure following the ancient 
and modern ministers of God to men. 
When Abraham, who lived as long 
before Christ as we live after him, was 
called, he undertook the pioneering trek 
to Canaan because of the future bless- 
ing which would thereby come upon 
humanity. More than a thousand years 
later, the prophet Isaiah wrote that the 
race founded by Abraham would bring 
forth an Anointed One to whom peo- 
ples from the ends of the earth, even 
Gentiles, would come for salvation. 
Thus before even Christ gave his great 
commission, “Go . . . teach all na- 
tions ... ,” the missionary outlook of 
the church had been established and 
this work of Paul had been in view. 
Christ himself left no uncertainty; he 
made it clear that the church is to be 
earnestly and constantly engaged in 
winning others to the faith that saved 
them. Luke told Theophilus about that 
in the first chapter of The Acts (1:8). 
Just before the ascension, Christ com- 
missioned the disciples as his witnesses 
—apostles sent to serve men for grace 
unto salvation through faith in him. 


CHRIST OUTLINED then, too, their 
route of progress. Beginning at home 
in Jerusalem, they were to extend their 
work to surrounding Judea, then to 
neighboring Samaria, after that to the 
whole country in which both were lo- 
cated, and finally to the whole world. 

We have been seeing Luke’s pen-pic- 
tures of wave after wave of that ad- 
vance as the apostles did exactly what 
they had been commissioned to do. The 
church spread through Jerusalem, 
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through Palestine, and then to Antioch 
in Syria. And now another wave of ad- 
vance, beginning from Syria, sweeps up 
to the gates of Europe. 

So fling out the banners and raise the 
curtain on this magnificent pageant that 
will never end—foreign missions! See 
the first acts of that march through the 
ages! 


Scene I 1s in ANTIOCH, that great city 
with that great congregation. Its num- 
bers were sufficient to maintain a staff 
of five in pastoral service as “prophets 
and teachers.” They included Barnabas, 
Simon or Niger (possibly a black man), 
Lucius from Cyrene, Manaen who had 
been in school with Herod Agrippa at 
Rome, and Paul. The spirit of the con- 
gregation matched its size. Whereas 
the Jerusalem group was conservatively 
striving to limit the membership to 
Jewish regulars, this one had the mis- 
sionary vision. 

While the Antioch congregation and 
pastors served the Lord in their private 
walks and in public gatherings for 
prayer and meditation, the Holy Spirit 
was at work among them. Hence this 
scene (13:1-3). 

They are meeting for worship and 
congregational business perhaps in an 
open-air amphitheater, perhaps in some 
noble home, perhaps in the hall of a 
public building. Paul and Barnabas are 
the chief characters, with John Mark 
associated in a lesser way. The plan of 
a new work for them has been con- 
ceived and nurtured, and preparations 
have been made. Soon they are to be 
sent overseas bearing the good news 
of Jesus Christ to God’s needy children 
in distant places. This is the first com- 
missioning service, with laying on of 
hands, for foreign missionaries. 

After the service, the three went first 
to Seleucia, the seaport of Antioch. No 
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doubt a crowd from the congrégation 
escorted them to the riverside dock and 
bade them Godspeed as they entered 
some member’s boat for the 16=mile 
trip to the harbor. There they boarded 
the larger sailing craft which would 
carry them to Cyprus (verse 4). 


Cyprus. A WEEK aco, as this is being 
written, three British prison ships 


landed there with 4,500 European Jew- 


ish refugees. These had been aboard 
the Exodus 1947 bound for Palestine 
when the vessel was taken over by the 
British authorities. Its officers had ra- 
dioed at various times: “We are being 
attacked. . . . One of our number was 
killed and five others are dying... . 
Water is pouring into our engine room. 
... Destroyers are around us and planes 
are over our heads.... We are in dan- 
ger of drowning.” The refugees were 
landed first at Haifa; then trans-shipped 
to Cyprus because Britain allows only 
a certain number of Jewish immigrants 
to settle in Palestine yearly. In all 
likelihood they are behind barbed wire 
on Cyprus now. 

Exodus 1947. It was just 1,900 years 
ago, about a, p. 47, that Barnabas, Paul, 
and John Mark, three free Jewish 
Christian missionaries, landed on Cy- 
prus. Paul and other companions would 
go to Europe, from which those refugees 
were fleeing, a very few years later. 
Their successors arrived in Britain, 
probably within another 50 years. And 
Christian missionaries came to Amer- 
ica, under whose flag the Exodus sailed, 
not long after 1500. 

The missionaries’ port of entry to 
Cyprus was Salamis at its eastern end. 
The voyage from Seleucia was only 
about 125 miles. Doubtless they sighted 
land before nightfall and disembarked 
the next morning. The Salamis at which 
they landed is now a ruin five miles 
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from Famagusta. Nearby is the mon- 
astery of Saint Barnabas. At Salamis 
Paul established the practice he would 
follow in many another city: he went 
immediately to the synagogue and spoke 
first with the Jews. No results favor- 
able or otherwise are reported (13:5). 

The first narrative of any length re- 
garding this journey is in connection 
with their stop at Paphos (13:6-12). 
Then the seat of government, it too is a 
ruin now, 85 miles from Famagusta. 
According to tradition, several other 
cities were visited along the road from 
Salamis to Paphos. In all likelihood 
too, Barnabas and John Mark visited 
relatives. In fact, there is reason to 
believe that Barnabas had urged this 
trip to Cyprus because he wanted to 
share the good news first with old 
friends and neighbors and his family. 


THE MESSAGE OF CHRIST appeals to 
people of all classes; the lowly and the 
lofty alike find peace and purpose in it. 
Even in those earliest years, the Gospel 
messengers won people of prominence. 
Thus the one convert mentioned in 
Luke’s account of the Cyprus expedi- 
tion is Sergius Paulus, the emperor’s 
deputy who lived at Paphos. Coins of 
his time have been found and there 
are references to literary work he did. 

However, there is a villain, Bar-jesus, 
also called Elymas the sorcerer, in the 
dramatic incident of the conversion. 
Old Testament prophets, and Peter at 
Samaria, as well as Paul at Paphos had 
to encounter these men. It was a cus- 
tom to have them in those days. Re- 
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ligion, medicine, magic, and fortune- 
telling are a mad jumble among all 
pagan peoples until Christian truth and 
modern learning reach them. In such 
superstition, many persons are eager for 
the advice of people like Bar-jesus. 
They must have counsel from some- 
body. 

So, before the missionaries could win 
Sergius Paulus, they had to overcome 
the influence of the sorcerer. He knew 
that the servants of error cannot stand 
in the face of the truth. So he fought 
to frustrate the messengers of truth and 
save his position as “court chaplain.” 

He lost wretchedly, like everyone 
else who resists the Gospel, whatever 
the reason. The truth, “crushed to 
earth,” rises again; its enemies, fallen, 
lie where they fell. 

To be sure, the truth must have the 
service of congregations like Antioch 
to send missionaries like Paul. He lost 
no time and minced no words. With all 
the force that was in him he poured 
forth his condemnation of that agent of 
the powers of darkness. Elymas crum- 
pled and withered like paper in the 
fire. Then Sergius Paulus “believed, 
being astonished at the doctrine of the 
Lord.” 

The missionaries continued on their 
journey. Paul would not be back again. 
Barnabas returned. Tradition says that 
Bar-jesus took vengeance on Barnabas. 
He aroused the Jews of Salamis so that 
they stoned Barnabas like Stephen. 
John Mark rescued his cousin’s body 
and buried it. 


“Education is made up of social, moral, and spiritual factors as well 
as intellectual, and it is a one-sided view which does not see them all.” 
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—Mary E. WooLitey 
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THE LATHE 


OP FAMILY. 


New Neighbors 


ALL DAY Lone the movers have been 
going in and out of the house next door. 
One family moved out this morning. 
A new one moved in this afternoon. 

Ever since he and Joan returned from 
school they have been making excuses 
to peer out the windows or loiter on 
the lawn near the scene of activity. 

I’ve felt rather ashamed of the fact 
that since the Normans moved away 
Pve seen little or nothing of our neigh- 
bors. The last family seemed nice, but 
always on the go. They never came 
near the church or went to any other 
church, so far as I could see. Jerry 
and I both felt instinctively that it 
would be no use to invite them. With 
so many possible members in this lo- 
cality, Jerry did not have time to cul- 
tivate them and I did not take time. 

My conscience bothered me. If I had 
made more of an effort to be friendly, 
they might have responded. Certainly 
they needed what the church has to 
give, whether they were conscious of 
the need or not. I hoped that where 
they were going they would find Chris- 
tians who would make more of an ef- 
fort to reach them. 

Jerry laughed when I told him about 
my qualms. “If you tried to draw in 
every person you meet in a large sub- 
urban area like this, you’d soon look 
like a hen trying to sit on too many 
eggs.” 

“Rather that than a rooster crowing 
about his own importance,” I retorted. 

“Mean anything by that?” 

“Nothing but what appears on the 
surface. Just the same, I am going to 
try to get to know the next family 
better.” 
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I THOUGHT oF the conversation now 
as the children continued to give me a 
play-by-play description of what was 
going on. I had taken a circumspect 
glance or two myself, earlier. 

“Good night!” Mark exclaimed, 
“they’ve taken in enough pieces of beds 
to fit out a barracks. Must have at least 
two double-deckers or they won’t have 
room enough to put them up.” 

“And a crib, besides!” Joan added. 

“What’s that? Bless your sweet little 
heart, if it isn’t a doghouse.” 


I RELINQUISHED the tattered shreds of 
dignity which I had been clutching and 
looked over his shoulder. A brawny, 
short-sleeved mover was toting a large 
doghouse. “Let’s all guess what kind 
of dog belongs in that house,” suggested 
Joan. “I'll say St. Bernard.” 

“Great Dane,” guessed Mark. 

“Then I'll have to say collie or set- 
ter,’ I laughed. “Now come along. 
This looks terrible all of us staring like 
this.” 

“It certainly does,’ Mark agreed. 
“Why do you do it?” 

I gave him a playful spank and he 
retaliated by setting me down on the 
davenport and towering over me. “Why 
don’t you pick on someone your size?” 
he taunted. I laughed helplessly, hoping 
my joy in his strength was not too 
apparent. 

Joan had drawn back from the win- 
dow at my suggestion, but her concen- 
tration had been undisturbed. Now she 
gave an excited squeal. “Here they 
come!” 


Mark RELEASED ME and dashed to the 
window. I didn’t lose much time fol- 
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lowing him, though I tried to stay back 
a little. An ancient Chevie had drawn 
up before the house next door. The 
four doors had opened and people were 
pouring out of all of them with such 
speed it was almost impossible to tell 
one from another. The sidewalk seemed 
full of arms, legs, kittens, freckled 
faces, red hair, dogs, infants, and hats 
askew. 

‘Look at my Great Dane!” Mark 
groaned. 

“And my St. Bernard,” sniggered 
Joan. 

A tiny puppy, hardly bigger than 
my two fists was being coaxed off the 
running-board by a small boy, clad in 
dungarees and T-shirt. The puppy took 
one startled look at his new surround- 
ings and fled to the comparative safety 


of the car again. An older boy, prob-. 


ably nine or ten, was urging, “Pick 
him up! Pick him up!” That he be- 
lieved in following his own advice was 
evident from the fact that from under 
one arm protruded a kitten, while in 
his other hand he carried a bowl of 
goldfish. 

The father was unloading assorted 
bags and boxes from the trunk and 
handing them to any member of the 
family who would accept them. An 
older woman whom I took to be his 
mother carried a tiny boy who strug- 
gled and shrieked to be put on his own 
feet, while the children’s mother helped 
a little girl of five who was insisting 
on lifting a suitcase far too large for 
her. 

One by one they disappeared into the 
house. 


“WELL,” OBSERVED JOAN, “there goes 
the peace and quiet of this neighbor- 
hood.” 

“Look who’s talking!” her brother 
snorted. “Think they’ll be any noisier 
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than that bicycle brigade of yours?” 

“We don’t make much noise. Besides, 
that’s different.” 

“Well, I don’t think it will be hard 
to get acquainted with them. That 
ought to suit you, mother.” 

“Yes, I’ve just been wondering if 
there’s anything I could do to help them 
get settled. Perhaps we could take care 
of the younger children for a while.” 

“With both a mother and a grand- 
mother and those older boys?” Joan 
protested. “They’d just think you were 
butting in.” 

‘Td like to send something over for 
their supper, but I don’t believe I have 
anything that would stretch for such a 
crowd as that.” 

“The stores are open,” said Mark. 
“From the looks of them, I’d say that 
if they want any help they’ll ask for it.” 

“T think you’re right! I guess I’ll let 
them work things out tonight and run 
over first thing tomorrow and offer to 
help.” 

I had turned toward the kitchen to 
begin my own dinner preparations 
when there came a great thundering 
at the back door. The older of the two 
red-headed boys stood there. 

“Good evening, ma’am. I’m Tommy 
Ryan, your new neighbor. Mother 
wants to know could you lend her a 
cup of sugar and two eggs? She’s got 
everything else she needs, but what 
with moving and all she couldn’t think 
of everything, could she?” 

“Y’'m glad you came to me for help, 
Tommy. If there’s anything else, you 
be sure to let me know, won’t you? 
Pll be glad to do anything I can to help 
you get settled.” 

With a flash of white teeth in a 
freckled face, Tommy disappeared. I 
had a feeling I was going to know these 
neighbors very well indeed. And it was 
a nice feeling. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Careless Spending? 


Henry likes to talk about being eco- 
nomical and saving money. That’s all 
right. But he irritates me then when he 
sees some foolish thing in a store and buys 
it for the children—often something the 
children don’t want. There’s that much 
less money for the things we need. 


A family’s financial affairs ought to 
run smoothly. And a family ought to 
be economical. Both ends are accom- 
plished, to a considerable extent, by 
the use of a budget and by dealing with 
one another in a Christian spirit. The 
budget should be planned jointly, and 
it should be respected by all. In addi- 
tion to all the big necessities which will 
take most of the money, there should 
be some provision (perhaps very small) 
for each family member to have some 
money to use in his own way, without 
being held to account for it. 

Closely as funds have to be conserved 
in most homes, it appears that you are 
making a mountain out of a mole hill. 
Buying knickknacks for the youngsters 
is an act of good will, though perhaps 
poor judgment. The squelching of good 
will may open the way for something 
worse. 

Are you and your husband having 
other differences—bigger ones? And 
are you substituting a small criticism? 
You can’t solve any real problem or an- 
swer a question by sidestepping it, and 
by pushing forward another. What is 
the real difficulty? Face it honestly. 
Both of you should inform yourselves 
on it, examine it with good intentions, 
and work it out in line with facts. That’s 
the Christian way. 


College 


My son, 18, graduated from high school 
last spring. I have been planning for him 
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to go to college but he refuses to go, 
though he has taken the college prepara- 
tory course. He has worked for a bank 
for two summers, doing many different 
things, and now he wants to get a regular 
job in a bank. One of the bank officers 
has given him a lot of encouragement, and 
I can’t do anything with him. 

Jack did passing work in high school, 
but I’m sure he can do much better in 
college if he tries. So far, I haven’t been 
able to persuade him. I have the money 
to pay his way through school. 


Don’t try to force this boy into col- 
lege. No youngster should be coerced 
into higher education or into any par- 
ticular vocation. If he doesn’t want to 
study he’ll probably make a failure of 
it anyhow. And if his high school work 
was barely passing, no college is likely 
to accept him, unless he can prove his 
abilities by examination—perhaps not 
even then. 

Since his attitude is what it is, and 
inasmuch as he made a poor high school 
record, what do you think will cause 
him to make a stronger effort in col- 
lege? I’m afraid you are indulging in 
wishful thinking. 

Because there are so many doubts in 
this. case you had better let the boy go 
to work—at least for a while—or give 
him a chance at a form of training which 
will not require too high-powered men- 
tality. He’s young, and if he has better 
intelligence than he has yet shown he 
may wake up and be eager for further 
education. With a more mature view- 
point, born of experience, and with a 
sympathetic, helpful attitude on your 
part, the young man may be ready to 
get down to brass tacks in some form 
of education or at work. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
Letters regarding problems to be con- 
sidered on this page may be mailed to Dr. 
Rudisill at 1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
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Acrosds the Desk 


—_--— 


Our generation, rapidly approaching 
that bourne of time whence no traveler 
returns, was given to the production 
of music and to college glee clubs. We 
do not claim for it as great genius as 
belongs to the youth who are now pre- 
paring to take over the destinies of a 
burdened and confused world, but they 
had some distinctions that in our opin- 
ion were equal, perhaps even superior, 
to the rhythms characterizing jitter- 
buggery. Take for example that classic 
melody which college men could roar, 
if they could not sing, usually titled 
“Clementine.” We were reminded of 
its opening lines recently and herewith 
quote them: 

“In a cavern, in a cavern excavated 

for a mine, 
Dwelt a miner, forty-niner, and his 
daughter Clementine.” 

It had not previously occurred to us 
that there was a secret of the future of 
a great nation and the safety of a war- 
stricken world in that college ditty. It 
remained for us to discern hidden pos- 
sibilities in the abandoned coal pits of 
Pennsylvania. A Philadelphia paper, 
with what seems to be a serious pur- 
pose, suggests that the area in the Key- 
stone state whence the fuel that gave 
heat for many fires, that sustained the 
reduction and construction processes 
of the iron-coal age in industry, was 
really a step toward co-operation with 
the army’s work in Arizona, where it 
is digging a cave at great expense where 
it can make, store and issue atomic 
weapons that will save the next genera- 
tion from the destructive activities of 
the third world war. 

One of our numerous objections to 
the late Mr. Hitler and his coterie of 
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intimate advisers is the bad example 
set by them. For apparently the in- 
genuity of America does not prevent our 
copying the forms of preparedness that 
were both exhaustive and unsuccessful 
in central Europe. If the portions of 
William Penn’s domain were excavated 
to supply one of the chief needs of man 
—fighting the effects of cold—then 
maybe this present generation could 
carry the enterprise a step further than - 
explosion. They might domicile an un- 
housed segment of our population. 
There certainly is need of more homes. 


Religious forces active 

There are no satistics on which to 
base a reliable comparison, but we 
venture the assertion that there is less 
ground for pessimism relative to sit- 
uations in which the church has major 
and originative responsibilities than in 
the secular realm of affairs. It is as- 
sumed that our church leaders will not 
be so foolish as to accept blame for 
what they did not advocate on the basis 
of the New Testament’s indications of 
what belongs to the kingdom of God. 
There are those who are snared by a 
false conception of what the dominion 
of faith actually contains. 

For the time being we draw on the 
secular press and on radio broadcasts 
for data by which the conditions in this 
world can be appraised. The situation 
is almost without exception deemed 
critical. The optimism of a year ago is 
almost dissolved. A first cause for the 
less hopeful attitude toward world af- 
fairs lies in the inability of the “four 
great powers” to come to an agreement 
on which to draft and sign the treaties 
of peace that have been held up far 
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longer than is for the world’s good. At 
the focal point of divisions among the 
powers has been the attitude of Russia. 

It is not possible on the basis of pres- 
ent tactics to place that nation in any 
other role than the sponsorship of god- 
less, ruthless communism. To the kind 
of relationship the Soviets champion, 
the rest of the powers involved in the 
peace treaty will not accede. An “overt 
act” on Russia’s part, or an attitude to- 
ward the future which that nation 
chooses to consider hostile, is feared to 
the extent of keeping the United States 
convinced that it must be prepared to 
defend its principles of government by 
“force of arms.” 

As indicated by secular commenta- 
tors, the civil powers must take cog- 
nizance of conditions in other parts of 
the world than Europe. In India, 
China, Korea, the Dutch East Indies 
and in Africa Mohammedanism, in the 
United States the Congress—all have 
problems for which they must find so- 
lutions. Our leaders assure us that 
time discussions will disentangle inter- 
national rivalries, but we common peo- 
ple have cause to be worried. We see 
church and state inviting resort to war, 
instead of behaving as sister institutions 
—each having a moral responsibility 
and each needing divine guidance. 

On the other hand, the present state 
of repentance is different from that 
which existed in the 1920’s. Something 
worth while is now being done to re- 
store confidence in God’s forgiveness 
of a great sin. 

We personally find encouragement in 
the fact that America, with the western 
nations, has exhibited willingness to aid 
the stricken victims of war. The destiny 
of a people whom the God of nations 
had kept in strength in order that the 
prayers of a multitude of sufferers 
could receive an answer has been ac- 
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knowledged. It can be correctly inter- 
preted as a sign that God has not left 
Himself without witness. Already there 
are signs of religious rehabilitation 
among the survivors of the war. Given 
an opportunity to pursue the ways of 
peace, stable government will be re- 
stored and the earth will again produce 
bounteous harvests, thus enabling those 
now hungry to feed themselves. 

Third, and chiefly, in the United 
States and Canada participation in the 
use of the church by the people who 
are its members has shown encourag- 
ing increase. There is a much greater 
amount of money available for relief 
and to bear witness to the reality of 
Christian love among Christian breth- 
ren. Among the Protestant denomina- 
tions there is a disposition toward co- 
operation where common organization 
is seen to be feasible and profitable, 
but the “if people” who insist that or- 
ganic unity must precede simultaneous 
and similarly planned resistance to evil 
forces are at least temporarily placed 
on the side lines. 


"Feeling" in Europe 

One may also properly cite on the 
side of optimism the acceptance, if re- 
ports from Europe are correct, of de- 
termination on the part of the Chris- 
tian groups to make the best of the 
little left. It seems to American sym- 
pathetic visitors to be almost nothing. 
We whose establishment on the western 
side of the Atlantic is generally less 
than two centuries old can only guess 
at the power of traditions and associa- 
tions dating back a millenium or more. 

We in the ULCA make quite a cele- 
bration for something that began a 
century ago, and our oldest synod is 
very much interested in its 1948 con- 
vention when it will be 200 years old. 

—NATHAN R, MELHORN 
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REVIEWS AND RATINGS OF CURRENT FILMS 


By the PROTESTANT MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 


Brack Narcissus (Universal-Interna- 
tional). There is grim majesty about this 
J. Arthur Rank picture, and also exquisite 
loveliness. It tells the story of five Sisters 
of a Protestant order serving in India. 
Transferred from a missionary community 
to a Himalayan palace, they seek to estab- 
lish a school and a dispensary. In charge 
is Sister Clodagh (Deborah Kerr), a spir- 
ited Irish girl. 

Many are the difficulties facing the 
women upon arrival. The palace, for- 
merly a “house of women,” is far from 
conducive to the serene life of a mission; 
the altitude and the unceasing winds, the 
alternating indifference and hostility from 
the neighboring people, the cynical atti- 
tude of the English agent (David Farrar) — 
all militate against their best efforts. 

Gradually the community gets into 
operation, but personal tensions arise. A 
child dies after treatment at the dispen- 
sary, arousing the ire of the people; the 
young general named Black Narcissus 
(Sabu), at first a good candidate for Chris- 
tian education, runs away with one of the 
school girls, and one of the younger Sisters 
cracks up emotionally, causing tragedy and 
her accidental death. In apparent failure, 
the Sisters close the mission. Thus, a po- 
tentially fine picture is marred and the 
filmgoer will be depressed by seeing the 
mission suffering defeat because its in- 
itiators quit. Such action is not in accord 
with the almost unblemished record of 
Christian missionary perseverance, and is 
a dangerously false impression to give. 

Lire Wirn FaTHeR (Warner). Based on 
Clarence Day’s book of reminiscences and 
on the play which recently achieved a 
record run, this depicts life in a household 
of the 1880’s. The household is dominated 
by the autocratic father (William Powell) 
and skillfully presided over by his charm- 
ing wife (Irene Dunne) whose mathe- 
matics are rather muddled but who finds 
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ways of bringing her irascible husband 
around to her way of thinking. As a “com- 
edy of manners,” the film is highly enter- 
taining, well directed and well cast. It is 
to be wished that less merriment had been 
derived from so serious a matter as bap- 
tism. 

Buiack Gop (Allied Artists-Monogram). 
A social drama of great poignancy, telling 
the story of the Indian Joe Eagle, his wife 
Sarah, and David, the Chinese-American 
boy they adopt after his father has been 
murdered by gangsters involved in smug- 
gling illegal entrants across the Mexican 
border. Making this desirable entertain- 
ment for the family are these factors: the 
conflict between Eagle and the men who 
would exploit him; his estimate of the 
value of riches; the high moral tone of the 
plot, and the recognition of the worth of 
the individual. 

Down To EartH (Columbia). Terp- 
sichore, the Greek goddess of music and 
dancing, comes “down to earth” from 
Mount Parnassus to uplift the performance 
of a Broadway show in which she is rep- 
resented as lacking dignity. Compromise 
between Greek art and modern entertain- 
ment is effected, a pseudo-romance de- 
velops to the accompaniment of under- 
world plottings. Her stint on earth fin- 
ished, the goddess (Rita Hayworth) re- 
turns to her mythical abode. Entertaining, 
if taken as fantasy. 

I WonpverR Wuo’s Kissinc Her Now (20th 
Centry-Fox). Light, amusing musical in 
technicolor, based on the career of Joe 
Howard (Mark Stevens), song-writer of 
the early 1900’s, and of his foster-sister, 
Katie (June Haver) who remains his 
faithful and loving admirer and has her 
share of success while he makes his way 
in the world. A danger is that Katie’s 
continued falsifications achieve her pur- 
poses so nicely that younger audiences 
might find lying an interesting pastime. 
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Tue Hucxsters (MGM). Supposed to be 
a satire on radio sales programs, this seems 
to be also a device to exploit the “he-man” 
performance of Clark Gable. In the role 
of Vic Norman, the returned Army officer 
who regards pretty women as his game, 
Gable behaves in a manner repulsive to 
decency. The ethical and moral aspects of 
the story are questionable. Deborah Kerr, 
the one wholesome person around, seems 
wasted as the “love interest” who may 
eventually reform the earthy Mr. Norman. 

VarieTy GIRL (Paramount). The origin 
of the International Variety Clubs’ interest 
in children is explained as the basis of this 
elaborate production. A baby was found 
in a theater some years ago, the local 
Variety Club decided to rear and educate 
her. It is imagined that the girl goes to 
Hollywood as a movie aspirant. The movie 
industry takes over in ultra-extravagant 
manner with big-name artists co-operat- 
ing. 

Her Huspann’s Arrairs (Columbia). 
Another exaggerated story making fun of 
advertising and promotional schemes, this 
has some hilarious moments and some 
stupid ones. Starting as a comedy and 
continuing as a farce, it is too fantastic to 
have the social implications for which it 
strains. 

MerTON OF THE Movies (MGM). A farce 
enabling Red Skelton to give free rein to 
his talents as a comedian, this is about a 
small-town boy who takes a correspond- 
ence course in dramatics, gets a trip to 
Hollywood in a publicity stunt contest, and 
decides to stay to become a movie star. 
A drinking scene planned to add to the 
fun could be advantageously omitted. 

THE STRANGER FROM Ponca Ciry (Colum- 
bia). Our friend “The Durango Kid” clean- 
ing up dishonest practices in a small west- 
ern town and settling a longstanding feud. 


SUITABLE FOR CHURCH SHOWING 

Tue RicH YounGc RuuterR (27 min.; sound). 
This tells the story of the young man and 
his talk with Jesus and what happened to 
him after the interview. Produced by 
Cathedral Films. Rental fee, $8. 
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JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM (105 min.; sound). 
Educationally and technically, excellent. 
It is the story of the Passover pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem of the Boy Jesus and His fam- 
ily. Portrayed are scenes of the Holy Fam- 
ily resting in the hills; Jesus in the temple, 
confounding the priests of the Sanhedrin; 
the pursuit of Herod’s men; the discussion 
between the Boy and His mother. The 
story ends with Jesus asking His kinsmen 


‘to have faith in Him and in His destiny 


as the Messiah. Rental fee, $25. 

For Att Peopre (20 min.; sound). A new 
film, technically well done, with good en- 
tertainment and a fine message for all ages. 
Produced by Cathedral Films for the United 
Christian Missionary Society, it is the 
story of race relations and juvenile de- 
linquency and how the problems are han- 
dled by one Los Angeles church. Rental 
fee, $8. 

FartH TRIUMPHANT (22 min.; sound). One 
of a series of five dramatized episodes in the 
life of St. Paul. The role of St. Paul is espe- 
cially well acted. Unusually well done are 
scenes of his arrest at Jerusalem and im- 
prisonment in Caesarea. Rental fee, $6. 
Series rental fee, $25. 

Wuere Does Ir Get You? (20 min.; 
sound). A new alcohol-educational film 
primarily for teen-agers in schools, 
churches and other youth groups. Its mes- 
sage is that alcohol “gets you nowhere” if 
you want agility, stamina, and judgment. 
Rental fee, $4. 

Gop Is My Lanptorp (feature length; full 
color; sound). In 1940 Perry Hayden heard 
a sermon on John 12:24. Since it was 
wheat-planting time in Michigan where he 
lived, he decided to plant a cubic inch of 
wheat, pay the tithe of the harvest to his 
church, replant the nine-tenths, and con- 
tinue this for six years, then give the land 
a Sabbatical year of rest. Depicting the 
six years of sowing, harvesting and tithing, 
and portraying many of the famous men 
who co-operated in the venture, this film 
can be secured for free showing from 
Dynamic Kernels Foundation, 537 S. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 5, III. 
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Lutheran Student Association 


Holds Ashram; Dr. Fry is Speaker 
By W. E. Crouser 


San Francisco—The annual conference 
of the Lutheran Student Association of 
America is called an Ashram, meaning 
corporate spiritual quest. 
It was that this year as stu- 
dents and leaders from 
North America, Europe and Asia met in 
Monterey Aug. 29-Sept. 4. 

The theme, “Jesus Christ is Lord,” be- 
came very real to these 400 young people 
who spent a week together in Bible study 
groups, in discussion groups, in conference 
sessions. Dr, Franklin Clark Fry, president 
of the ULC, was the main speaker each 
morning. He addressed the group on the 
following topics: Jesus Christ is Lord 
through Evangelism, in Life, of Youth, in 
the Ministry, through the Church. Through- 
out the week students were challenged to 
a personal commitment to Christ and to 
active participation in the life of the 
church, through worship, evangelism and 
life service. 

The keynote address for the conference 
was given by Dr. Morris Wee, executive 
secretary of the National Lutheran Council 
Student Service Commission and dean of 
the 1947 Ashram. 

Other speakers were Dr. T. Z. Koo of 
the World Student Christian Federation; 
Dr. Walter A. Lunden of Iowa State Col- 
lege; Dr. Paul C. Empie of the National 
Lutheran Council; the Rev, John Deschner, 
president of the United Student Christian 
Alliance; Dr. Konrad Koosman, president 
of the California Conference of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church; Dr. James P. Bea- 
som, president of the ULC California 
Synod; Dr. C. P. Harry of the ULC Board 
of Education; Dr, L. H. Steinhoff, president 
of the ULC Pacific Synod; and Howard 
Logan, president of the Luther League of 
America, The Rev. Ross F. Hidy, Ashram 
chaplain, preached the communion sermon, 

Prior to the Ashram, the Council of the 
Lutheran Student Association of America 
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California 


met to transact the business of the associa- 
tion, A goal of $15,000 for missionary 
projects for the year 1947-48 was set. This 
is popularly known as Lutheran Student 
Action and is the largest missionary pro- 
gram of any student Christian group in 
America. It is $5,000 higher than the goal 
for 1946-47, The $10,000 goal of this past 
year was oversubscribed to the amount of 
$984.12. At the closing service of the Ash- 
ram, students present contributed $1,670.57 
as an opening pledge for the 1947-48 goal. 

Projects included in Lutheran Student 
Action are: assistance to the Student 
Christian Movement of Finland to the 
amount of $2,500; $1,500 for scholarships 
for students in India, Japan, China, South 
America, Europe; $5,000 for the World Stu- 
dent Christian Federation and $5,000 for 
student work through the Lutheran Church 
of China, 

Next year $1,000 will be allocated from 
Lutheran Student Action to bring foreign 
students to the Ashram, Visitors from for- 
eign countries this year included Wilson 
Ai of China, Andre Appel of France, Ing- 
ling Vonen of Norway, Pastor Josef Juras 
of Czechoslovakia and Pastor Nikko Juva 
of Finland, 

Officers elected for 1947-48 are: Robert 
Larson of South Dakota State College, 
president; Paul Beckstrand of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, vice president and di- 
rector of Lutheran Student Action; Dor- 
othy Nieman of Penn State, secretary; and 
Donald Sederstrom of the University of 
Minnesota, financial secretary. Mr. Erwin 
List of Chicago was re-elected treasurer. 

The Council voted to hold the 1948 
Ashram at Camp Interlochen, Michigan. 

WHILE THE PROGRAM of the Ashram was in 
progress another religious ceremony was 
taking place in the old historic city of 
Monterey. The fishermen of the Monterey 
Bay and approximately 2,000 people gath- 
ered on the municipal wharf while a local 
priest blessed the fishing fleet and sup- 
plicated Santa Rosalia, the fishermen’s 
patron saint, to give them a good catch. 
The fleet returned with 100,000 tons of 
sardines, : 
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Hore tHat the two Luther League dis- 
tricts of California might be joined in a 
synodical league was realized in St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, San Francisco, the Rev. 
Herman Lucas pastor, on Aug, 30, On that 
occasion 121 delegates ftom the two dis- 
tricts participated in a devotional service 
conducted by the Rev. Dwight Miley of 
First Church, after which an organization 
was formed, a constitution was adopted 
and application was made for membership 
in the Luther League of America, 

The Rev. Clarence F. Crouser of St. 
Paul’s, Los Angeles, and Luther League 
advisor of the Southern District, presided 
at a banquet meeting in the evening. 
Prayer was offered by Dr. J. George Dorn 
of St. Mark’s, after which Dr. Beasom in- 
troduced Dr, Fry, ULC president, who 
spoke on “Qualities of Youth That Are 
Precious to God.” 

Guests included Howard Logan, pres- 
ident of the Luther League of America, 
and manager of the United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House branch in Los Angeles; the 
Rev. Orvis Hansen, missionary to China; 
and Sister Adele Dassenbrock of St. John’s, 
Sacramento. 

At the Sunday school hour the delegates 
heard the Rev. Harold Lorimer of Grace 
Church, San Jose, who also is the Luther 
League advisor of the Northern District. 
Dr. Beasom preached at the worship serv- 
ice. Pastors Lucas and Crouser assisted. 
A special feature of this service was a 
solo by Mr. R, A. Kuehner, a charter mem- 
ber of St. Matthew’s, who was celebrating 
his 89th birthday. 

At the afternoon meeting Dr. Empie 
urged sustained support of European re- 
lief work. 

Vespers were conducted by the Rev. 
Elton Miller of Temple Church, and the 
message was by the Rev. Charles Rein- 
brecht, missionary to China. The following 
officers and department heads were in- 
stalled by Pastor Crouser: President, 
George E. Steffins, First Church, San 
Bernardino; vice president, Paul Kogh, St. 
Mark’s, San Francisco; recording secre- 
tary, Harriet Denton, St. John’s, Sacra- 
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mento; corresponding secretary, Frieda 
Blotter, St. Mark’s, San Francisco; treas- 
urer, Albert Anspach, Trinity, Pasadena; 
statistician, Paul Spindt, Trinity, Pasadena; 
educational secretary, William Schmidt, 
First, Glendale; missionary secretary, Dor- 
othy Gercke, St. Matthew’s, San Fran- 
cisco; life service, the Rev. George Spindt, 
Grace, Santa Barbara; intermediate sec- 
retary, Mrs. Dale Click, St. Andrew’s, San 
Mateo. 

Dr. Emprm met National Lutheran Coun- 
cil pastors and their laymen in the First 
Church, Oakland, recently, and stressed 
the immediate importance of relief abroad. 


CAMPUS 


Joins Muhlenberg faculty 

Going to Muhlenberg College as in- 
structor in sociology this fall is the Rev. 
William Ward. Formerly with the Minis- 


terium of Pennsylvania Board of Inner 
Missions, he did missionary work in the 
Philadelphia General Hospital, the Phila- 
delphia County Prison, and other metro- 
politan institutions. He also served as act- 
ing missionary to St. Philip’s Church for 
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the Deaf, Philadelphia; St. Matthew’s mis- 
sion for the deaf, Reading; and St. Thomas’ 
mission for the deaf, Allentown. 

A graduate of Muhlenberg College and 
Philadelphia Seminary, Mr. Ward earned 
his master’s degree in sociology from Syra- 
cuse University. There he was a student- 
fellow under the direction of the ULC 
Board of Education. He has served as 
statistician for the Philadelphia Council of 
Social Agencies. 


Handicapped study for ministry 

A total of 1,141 disabled veterans are 
studying to become clergymen and rabbis, 
according to the Veterans Administration. 
Most of them are taking training at the 
college level under the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act. 

The figure was arrived at in a 79 per 
cent sampling of the records of 229,000 
handicapped veterans in schools and on- 
the-job training courses. Veterans with 
service-connected disabilities are eligible 
for education and training under the Re- 
habilitation Act if they require this to 
restore their employability. 


Norwich Organization Service Held; 
Laymen Plan Retreat at Big Moose 


By CuristTiAN P. JENSEN 


Syracuse—It is unusual to have four 
generations of churches in the same cele- 
bration, but this took. place recently at the 
service of organization of Christ Church, 
a new mission congregation in Norwich. 

Zion, Utica, of which the Rev. Edmund 
A. Bosch is pastor, was the great-grand- 

mother congregation. Her 

daughter was Redeemer, 
New York Utica, Dr. Arnold Keller pas- 
tor, which was the mother of Redeemer, 
Binghamton, Dr. C. A. Ritchie pastor. Re- 
deemer and her pastor are responsible for 
the Norwich congregation. All the churches 
were represented and the pastors were 
present. 

Boarp Missionary David A. Jensen was 
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liturgist; Dr, Ritchie preached the sermon. 
Official recognition was given by the Rev. 
Eugene C. Kreider, superintendent for 
Home Missions of New York Synod. The 
Rev. Viggo Swensen, president of Central 
Conference, brought greetings. The choir 
of Redeemer, Binghamton, furnished the 
music, One hundred fifty-five were in 
attendance and the offering was $160. 

LayMeEN of the Central Conference will 
meet for the fourth year in retreat at Lake 
View Lodge, Big Moose, N. Y., Sept. 26-28. 
This retreat is under the auspices of the 
Central Conference Brotherhood. 

This year the theme of the retreat is 
“Build the Church.” The leaders are Dr. 
F. Eppling Reinartz, secretary of the ULC, 
who will speak on “Trends in Church 
Unionism and Unity,” and “The Position 
of the Lutheran Church on Church Union- 
ism and Church Unity,” and Dr. Paul J. 
Hoh, president of the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary, who will discuss “The Pastor—What 
You Can Expect of Him” and “The Pastor 
—How You Can Help Him.” 

Tue Rev. ArtHur R. Seypa has resigned 
as assistant pastor of St. Paul’s, Liverpool, 
and Christ, Salina, and began work Sept. 1 
under the Board of American Missions at 
Stratford, Conn., which is a promising new 
mission field near Bridgeport. 

Tue Syracuse Districr Luther League 
held its annual summer conference Aug. 
30-Sept. 1, at Highland Forest, Fabius, N. Y. 
This year the leaguers from Mohawk Val- 
ley met with the Syracuse group. The Rev. 
Vladimir Hibian of Holy Trinity Slovak 
Church, Skaneateles, was the chaplain. 
The Rev. Norberth H. Stracker, pastor of 
Luther Memorial Church, North Syracuse, 
led the conference periods. Pastor Stracker 
also conducted a sunrise communion serv- 
ice in the outdoor chapel. The Rev. Frank- 
lin L. Jensen came from Faith Church, 
Schenectady, to lead the conference periods 
on the book of Philippians. These confer- 
ences were called “Marching with Paul.” 

Tug FALL SESSION of the’ Central Confer- 
ence was held Sept. 9 in Church of the 
Holy Nativity, Endicott, the Rev. Paul J. 
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Tritschler pastor. Celebrants at Holy Com- 
munion were the Rev. George E. Heck, 
vice president, and the Rev. John H. Sar- 
deson, secretary. The Rev. Viggo Swen- 
sen, president, preached the sermon. Dr. 
Frederick R. Knubel, president of synod, 
addressed the convention on “Getting the 
Message to the Individual.” 

St. Paut’s Cuurcu, Utica, Dr. Paul J. 
Arnold pastor, plans to have a new par- 
sonage by spring. The parsonage lot is a 
memorial to Helen Schneider Zeimbrun 
given by her husband, Albert G. Zeimbrun 
and her children. Construction of the par- 
sonage is already underway. The address 
of the new parsonage will be 49 Ridge 
Road, Ridgewood. The present parsonage 
at 1104 Brinkerhoff Avenue will be reno- 
vated and used as a parish house. It will 
provide for 10 classrooms and a large as- 
sembly room. Renovation of the exterior 
of the church is almost complete. 


Zion Church Marks 175th Year; 
Youth Ask to Join Luther League 


By Dovuctas A. ConrapD 


Memsers of the Nova Scotia Synod 
helped Zion Church, Lunenburg, celebrate 
the 175th anniversary of its organization. 
Pastors of former years took part in the 

celebration. Among them 
Nova Scotia were Dr. W. M. Weaver 

of West Collingswood, 
N. J., who had served the parish for 14 
years, and the Rev. H. H. Wahl of Hudson, 
N. Y. Dr. A. A. Zinck of Milwaukee was 
present. Celebration was held Aug. 10-17. 

Special services were attended by large 
numbers of people. Pastors of the synod 
brought greetings. A son of the congrega- 
tion, the Rev. Carroll Fritze of Philadel- 
phia, assisted in the observance. 

One of the highlights of the celebration 
was a large picnic which was held at 
Sunnybrook. More than 600 people from 
the synod attended. Another feature was 
a banquet at which Dr. Weaver spoke. 

In 1753 colonists moved to Lunenburg 
from Halifax. For the first 18 years they 
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held services in their homes, using the 
devotional literature of that day, mean- 
while praying that a pastor might be sent 
to serve them. The construction of a church 
was begun in 1770. Two years later, with 
the arrival of the Rev. Frederick Schultz, 
the building was dedicated and given the 
name of Zion Lutheran Church. About 75 
families formed the congregation. In 1773 
a parsonage was erected and was used 


‘until the present one was built in 1878. 


Before the turn of the century, the Rev. 
J. G. Schmeisser began his ministry which 
lasted for 25 years. During the 19th century 
the congregation continued to flourish un- 
der the guidance of such men as Pastors 
Temme, Cossman, Roth, Bowers and 
Rankin. It was during Pastor Cossman’s 
ministry that the necessity for building a 
second church arose. This was accom- 
plished in 1841. The present edifice, with 
a seating capacity of 700, was built under 
the supervision of the Rev. G. L. Rankin 
in 1890. 

From Zion Church sprang many daugh- 
ter congregations which organized as the 
Synod of Nova Scotia. Other leaders of 
this congregation were Pastors Hartzell, 
Innes, and the present pastor, the Rev. 
L. G. Bald. 

Even the bell at Zion Church has a 
unique history. Brought originally from 
France, it hung in the chapel of the for- 
tress at. Louisburg, Nova Scotia, until the 
fort was captured by the British in 1758. 
Then the bell was removed to Halifax, 
along with other spoils of war. In 1776 
the Lutherans at Lunenburg purchased it 
from the government for their church 
where it served the congregation for more 
than 100 years. This historic bell was re- 
cently hung in the belfry again, and was 
rung during the celebration to proclaim 
the festivities. 

THe LurHer LEacuE of Nova Scotia Synod 
adopted a constitution and voted to seek 
admission in the Luther League of Amer- 
ica, Sept. 1, when 150 young people of the 
synod met at St. Matthew’s Church, Rose 
Bay. The new league will be received into 
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the ULC organization at a meeting of the 
executive committee, Nov. 25-26, in Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

The Rev. Joseph Frease, executive sec- 
retary of the Luther League of America, 
spoke at the installation service. 

The installation was conducted by the 
Rey. C. H. Whitteker, president of synod. 
New officers are: President, Mrs. Paul 
DeMone; vice president, Miss Jean Con- 
rad; secretary, Miss Evelyn Creaser; treas- 
urer, Miss Joan Franklyn; pastoral advisor, 
the Rev. A. L. Conrad. 

Plans for activities during the year in- 
clude participation in the erection of the 
new camp which the synod is purchasing. 


Pocono Vacation Season Closes; 
1,000 at Camps Miller and Hagan 


By P. N. WoHLSEN 


StroupsBuRG—One of the busiest summer 
seasons for the resort business has come 
to a close. Thousands of city dwellers 
found relief from the heat and humidity 
of the city in the Pocono Mountains of 
Pennsylvania. People from all walks of 
life could be found, not only at places of 

recreation, but also in the 

ta many churches of the re- 

Pennsylvania gion. Reports indicate that 

great hosts worshiped with local residents. 

In addition many of the resort places held 
religious services. 

More tHan 1,000 different persons at- 
tended Camp Miller (for boys) and Camp 
Hagan (for girls) conducted by the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania. Regular serv- 
ices were conducted by visiting pastors at 
these vacation places. The Ministerium’s 
adult camp for church workers was con- 
ducted for the first time at the newly ac- 
quired site between Camp Miller and Camp 
Hagan along the upper Delaware River. 
For two weeks before closing, this site was 
the scene of the first school for Lutheran 
church organists and choir directors. It 
was felt that another year will find many 
more persons taking advantage of this 
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program offered by the Board of Christian 
Education of the Ministerium. 

PaRADISE Farts Lutheran Association was 
another resort area in which provision 
was made for the spiritual life of va- 
cationists. A church school was conducted 
each Sunday morning. Prominent Lutheran 
pastors conducted services and preached 
each Sunday morning and evening during 
the summer months. The Paradise Falls 
camp for girls was again crowded with 
young people. 

THE FIRST WEEK in September found many 
pastors and lay people in attendance at the 
annual institute on Inner Missions, spon- 
sored by the Board of Inner Missions of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. Vital social 
and spiritual problems were presented by 
well-chosen lecturers and instructors. 

AFTER 42 YEARS of service, the Rev. J. S. 
Kistler, pastor of Grace Church, East 
Stroudsburg, tendered his resignation. 
During this, his first and only pastorate, 
a fine Sunday school chapel and a church 
sanctuary were erected. The congrega- 
tion’s membership was increased from 150 
to 1,000 confirmed members. 

Pastor Kistler will continue to reside in 
East Stroudsburg. 

THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING of the His- 
torical Society of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania was held in St. John’s Church, 
Stroudsburg. The secretary reported that 
there are now 150 pastors and laymen af- 
filiated with the society. During the session 
Dr. P. N. Wohlsen, pastor of St. John’s, 
presented a paper on the subject, “Three 
Centuries of Lutheranism in Monroe 
County.” He revealed that the first white 
persons to enter the area were Holland 
Dutch Lutherans, who had been persecuted 
by the Dutch Reformed Governor of New 
Amsterdam. They settled along the Dela- 
ware River, above Shawnee, near the pres- 
ent site of Camp Miller. 

During the business session the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, the 
Hon. Chester H. Rhodes, Stroudsburg, 
president judge of the Superior Court of 
Pennsylvania; vice president, Dr. J. J. 
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Schindel, Philadelphia; secretary, Dr. W. C. 
G. Veit, Easton; and treasurer, Mr. Milton 
Wolf, Philadelphia. 

The 20th anniversary of Dr. Wohlsen’s 
pastorate in St. John’s Church was marked 
Aug. 3 at a special service. Dr. Floyd L. 
Eichner, Philadelphia, immediate pred- 
ecessor of Dr. Wohlsen and also a class- 
mate, was the guest preacher. At the close 
of the service Mr. A. F. Everitt, vice pres- 
ident of the congregation, presented Dr. 
Wohlsen with a purse. Mrs. Wohlsen was 
likewise remembered with a purse and 
floral gifts from organizations of the con- 
gregation. During the present pastorate 
the membership has grown from 535 to 
over 1,000 confirmed members. 

LUTHERAN LAYMEN of Monroe County are 
planning a rally and celebration of the 
Reformation Oct. 24. For several months 
men of the Pocono area have been making 
plans for this get together. A dinner will 
be served and Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, 
secretary of the ULCA, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker, with Judge Rhodes serving 
as toastmaster. A. E. Kitzman of St. John’s, 
Stroudsburg, is chairman of the committee. 

HERE AND THERE: Earl Dennis, a member 
of St. John’s, Stroudsburg, recently was 
named mayor of Stroudsburg. . .. The 
Rev. William F. Wunder, pastor of the 
Tannersville parish, has been re-elected 
chaplain of the POS of A for the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. .. . The Hamilton 
parish, of which the Rev. James Shannon 
is pastor, is completely renovating and 
modernizing the old stone parsonage at 
Hamilton Square. Pastor Shannon came 
to this field in February. 


CAMPS 


Northern Conference Meets 

The Vacation Retreat of the Northern 
Conference of the Midwest Synod was held 
recently at Niobrara State Park in north- 
ern Nebraska. Highlight was a series of 
lectures on the rural church, given by the 
Rev. E. W. Mueller of the Division of 
American Missions of the National Lu- 
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-in these countries. 


theran Council. Four classes on the Book 
of Jeremiah were conducted by Prof. R. R. 
Syre of Western Seminary, Fremont. Other 
papers were read by Pastor Emeritus J. 
Schrader, former president of synod; Pas- 
tor H. O. Rhode of the Bloomfield parish; 
the Rev. M. A. Ritzen, pastor of Salem 
Church, Fontanelle. The Rev. L. J. Wolff, 
who recently returned from a trip to Po- 
land and Sweden, reported on conditions 
New officers of the 
conference are: Dr. M. A. Ritzen, pres- 
ident; the Rev. P. H. G. Moessner, secre- 
tary; the Rev. J. A. Bahnsen, treasurer. 


Elloree Church Receives Bequest; 
$12,000 Batesburg Church Dedicated 


By Wynne C. Boriek 


In KEEPING with the will of a former 
member, Mrs. Annie Weeks Kerr, Pied- 
mont, Ala., Trinity Church, Elloree, re- 

cently received a be- 

bequest was made with 
the provision that it be used as a memorial 
to Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Weeks, parents of 
the donor. 

The gift was announced to Trinity con- 
gregation at a special meeting by the Rev. 
Daniel M. Shull, pastor. Members voted to 
apply the money to the building fund for 
an educational building, and to dedicate 
the assembly room as a memorial. 

Mrs. Kerr is survived by a nephew, the 
Rev. Thomas H. Weeks, Springfield, Ga. 

FAITH CONGREGATION, Batesburg,. the Rev. 
Raymond R. Ellsworth pastor, dedicated 
its new church building Aug. 17. The pres- 
ent structure was erected in 1942 at a cost 
of approximately $12,000. The church be- 
came self-supporting Jan. 1, 1947, and later 
this year was able to pay off all outstanding 
indebtedness. The sermon at the dedica- 
tory service was delivered by Pastor Ells- 
worth, special prayer was offered by the 
Rev. C. I. Morgan, and the dedication was 
conducted by Synod President Karl W. 
Kinard. The congregation now looks to- 
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ward erection of a new parish building, 
and also a new parsonage. 

Mr. Catvary CuHurcu, Johnston, had a 
successful Bible school and preaching- 
teaching mission during the summer. The 
Rev. E. K. Counts, pastor, arranged this 
special program. Guest preacher was the 
Rev. C. K. Wise of Columbia. A report 
on the development of this rural congre- 
gation during the past four years shows: 
Enrollment in Bible school increased from 
191 to 305; Sunday school enrollment in- 
creased from 234 to 328; total benevolences 
from $337 to $2,642; total expenditures (an- 
nually) from $1,901 to $6,642. A total of 
65 baptized members have been added. 

A comMuNITy vacation church school 
was held in Sandy Run Church, Aug. 4-8. 
Program included study periods and wor- 
ship services in the evenings. Theme for 
study during the week was “The Christian 
Home.” Dr. S. P. Koon, retired, of Colum- 
bia, has been supplying this congregation. 
A number of guest ministers from the 
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surrounding territory participated in the 
program. 

Tue Rev. J. Emmett Roor, for a number 
of years pastor of St. Paul’s parish, Pom- 
aria, resigned to take up his new duties 
as pastor of St. James’ Church, Sumter, 
Aug. 15. Pastor Roof is a member of the 
executive board of synod. 

THE Rev. VERNON F. FRazirr, assistant 
pastor at Ebenezer Church, Columbia, and 
the Rev. Luther H. Jeffcoat, pastor of Mt. 
Horeb Church, Sumter, attended Camp 
Nawakwa, early in July, as representatives 
of the Parish Education Committee of the 
South Carolina Synod. : 

TrusTEES of the joint assembly grounds 
at Arden, N. C., held a meeting at Ashe- 
ville; N. C., Aug. 25. Representatives were 
present from the North Carolina, South 


“Love will find a way,” and in 
doing so may bring a unique expe- 
rience to the pastor who is called 
upon to “tie the knot” as the climax 
to courtship. Dr. Karl W. Kinard, 
president of South Carolina Synod, 
met with one such experience Aug. 
24, while officiating in St. Johannes 
Church, Charleston, in the absence 
of the pastor, Dr. I. E. Long. 

At the close of the service a young 
couple came to the altar to be mar- 
ried. The bridegroom was Albert P. 
Jones, who had served in the US. 
Army in Germany and returned to 
this country a year ago. The bride, 
Miss Charlotte S. H. Voget, arrived 
in the United States from Brake, 
Germany, Aug. 22. The couple met 
in Germany, the homeland of the 
bride, while the young man was 
serving in the army. 

Following the ceremony members 
of the congregation greeted the 
young couple warmly. One lady 
beamed with joy, saying,. “This girl 
is from my home town. We both 
know many of the same people there. 
It is nice having her here.” 
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Carolina, and Georgia-Alabama synods. 
The group set up committees to work out 
suggested plans for the development of 
this property. The board of trustees will 
meet again the early part of November. 

Lurner Leacuers of the synod came in 
large numbers to attend the annual state 
convention at Trinity Church, Greenville, 
Dr. Edgar Z. Pence pastor. The sessions 
were held Aug. 25-27. The opening address 
was delivered by Odell Harman of Lexing- 
ton, superintendent of the Lexington pub- 
lic schools. John George Kurzenknabe was 
official representative from the Luther 
League of America. Harold Park, second- 
year student at the seminary, was elecied 
president. 

Other officers are Betty Rice, vice pres- 
ident; Rebecca Goodale, recording secre- 
tary; Martha Barre, secretary; Rebecca 
Wise, corresponding secretary; Armand 
Shealy, education secretary; G. B. Corley, 
missionary secretary; Wade Hook, life 
service secretary; Mary Stamy, interme- 
diate secretary; Anna Margaret Lominick, 
publicity secretary; Earl Loadholt, statis- 
tical secretary; Bette Shealy, archivist; the 
Rev. Vernon Frazier, executive secretary. 
These officers were installed at the closing 
session by the Rev. Raymond Ellsworth, 
synodical advisor. 

A service for rededication of Mt. Olivet 
Church, Prosperity, was held Aug. 31. The 
building had been completely renovated 
and new memorial windows placed. The 
sermon was delivered by President Kinard. 
Supply Pastor W. D. Haltiwanger was in 
charge of the dedication. He is the regular 
pastor of Grace Church, Prosperity. Par- 
ticipating in the afternoon program were 
Dr. Carl B. Caughman of Columbia, and 
the Rev. J. Virgil Long of West Columbia. 

St. Davim’s PARISH, West Columbia, was 
recently divided, with St. David’s Church 
and Immanuel Church forming one unit, 
and Mt. Hermon Church another. This en- 
tire parish formerly was served by the 
Rev. L. O. Dasher, who was called to 
Claremont, N. C. 

Sr. Paut’s PARISH, Pomaria, also was 
divided recently, with St. Paul’s Church 
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and Bachman Chapel forming one parish, 
and St. Philip’s Church forming a second 
parish. All these churches formerly were 
served by the Rev J. Emmett Roof, now at 
St. James’, Sumter. 

Work IN VaLentTia Hits section of Co- 
lumbia and also at Hampton, S. C., has 
been making considerable progress. These 
preaching points have developed to the ex- 
tent that the groups are looking toward 


-the purchase -of property and organization 


of congregations. 

A SPECIAL PREACHING MISSION was held at 
St. James’ Church, Summit, the Rev. J. C. 
Derrick pastor. The series was held during 
the week of Aug. 24. 

Tue Rev. P. D. Risrneer, pastor of Sil- 
verstreet Church, Silverstreet, has re- 
signed, effective Dec. 31. Pastor Risinger 
had retired once before but was asked to 
supply at Silverstreet, later being called 
to become regular pastor. 


It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 
From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion (College 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


Teaches how to study 


Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 


Provides opportunity for character 
development 
IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising. 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 

For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


Texas Education Committee to Meet 


Sr. Micuart’s Cuurcu, Ray Point, the 
Rev. J. C. A. Pfenninger pastor, will be 
host to the meetings of the Texas Synod 
parish education committee Sept. 30, and 
the fall pastors’ conference Oct. 1-2. 

Guest speaker for the fall conference is 
Dr. C. C. Stoughton, ULC Stewardship 
secretary. He will make a trip through 
Texas speaking at a number of congrega- 


FOR SALE 


36 in. Church Bell. Extra nice tone. 
A. S. Wengerd, Millersburg, Ohio 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


The demand for non-fiction material is 
booming. Hundreds of magazine editors 
are buying short features and “‘fillers’’ 
from new writers. Our EARN AS YOU 
LEARN lessons will prepare you to meet 
their requirements. Experience unneces- 


sary. Price is reasonable and service unex- 
celled. Details and sample lesson free on 
request. Use a postcard. No obligation. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210-A5N S. Seventh St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


PLAYS 


Free Catalog To Program Director 
Our 1948 catalog is now off press. 

We have best-selling 3-Act and 
1-Act plays suitable for Church and 
School productions. Also Entertain- 
ment, Christmas, Stunt, and Minstrel 
Material, not to mention Wigs, 
Beards, and Make-up Supplies. 
Write for your Free Catalog today. 

ART CRAFT PLAY COMPANY 

Marion, Iowa 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N. Y. 


BELLS 


tions en route. On Sept. 28 he is scheduled 
to speak at a conference of Brotherhood 
presidents at Faith Church, San Antonio. 

SHORTLY AFTER the last meeting of the 
executive committee of Texas Synod, Faith 
Church, San Antonio, was mentioned for 
the site of the 1948 convention of synod. 
Both the pastor of Faith Church and the 
executive committee of synod point out 
that this announcement was premature. 
The place of the next meeting of synod 
will be determined at the next executive 
committee meeting. 

Dr. Eart S. Rupisttt of the ULC Parish 
and Church School Board will visit the 
congregations of synod from Oct. 15 to 
Nov. 14. He will stress adult religious edu- 
cation. 

THE CONGREGATION of recently remodeled 
St. Andrew’s Church, Weesatche, the Rev. 
George E. Perry pastor, is making plans 
for a new parish hall. 

Tur 11TH anniversary of the founding 
of First Church, Austin, was celebrated 
July 6. A class of new members joined the 
church, making a total of about 50 for the 
first half-year. Dr. Lewis P. Speaker is 
pastor. 


DECEASED 


Calvin A. Hackenberg 

Dr. Calvin Ambrose Hackenberg, retired, 
died Sept. 1 at his home in Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, following an illness of more than 
four years. He was 80 years of age. 

Dr. Hackenberg was born March 22, 1867, 
at Selinsgrove, Pa., a son of Daniel and Ada 
Hackenberg. He was graduated from Wit- 
tenberg College in 1898. In October 1901, 
following his graduation from Hamma 
Divinity School, he was ordained in what 
was then the Miami Synod. 

On June 26, 1901, he was united in mar- 
riage with Carrie Rausenberger also a 
Wittenberg graduate in the class of 1898. 
They had five children: Mrs. J. R. (Doro- 
thea) Howard, Foxboro, Mass.; Mrs. A. J. 
(Elizabeth) Crawford, Cuyahoga Falls; 
Herbert W. Hackenberg, Cambridge; and 
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Charles A. and Harold Hackenberg, both 
of Toledo. Charles is pastor of Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Toledo. 

Dr. Hackenberg’s pastorates included 
Troy, Leipsic, Norwood, Cleveland, and 
Cambridge. Following his retirement in 
1930, due to ill health, he and Mrs. Hack- 
enberg established their residence in Belle- 
fontaine. He had served on the board of 
directors of Wittenberg College and for 
many years was secretary of the former 
Miami Synod, now Synod of Ohio. 

Funeral services were held in First 
Church, Bellefontaine, Sept. 4, with Pres- 
ident George W. Miley in charge, assisted 
by Dr. William Hackenberg of Greenville, 
and Dr. L. H. Larimer of Springfield. Inter- 
ment was made in the local cemetery. 


Samuel H. Kornmann 


The Rev. Samuel H. Kornmann, 57, di- 
rector of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Inner Mis- 
sion Society, died Aug. 25. Funeral serv- 
ices were conducted in St. Stephen’s 
Church, Brooklyn, Aug. 27, by the Rev. 
Oliver W. Powers, pastor, assisted by the 
vice president of the Inner Mission So- 
ciety, the Rev. Werner Jentsch. President 
Frederick R. Knubel of the United Synod 
of New York preached the sermon. 

Pastor Kornmann was born in Williams- 
port, Pa., and was baptized and confirmed 
in Redeemer Church of that city. He was 
graduated from Susquehanna University 
in 1922, and from the theological depart- 
ment of the same school in 1924. Shortly 
afterwards he was married to Miss Alivia 
Cressman, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Mark 
Cressman of St. John’s Church, Lewistown, 
Pa. Mrs. Kornmann died five years ago. 
Surviving are their two sons, John, 17, and 
Richard, nine years old. 

Pastor Kornmann’s first ministry was at 
New Bloomfield, Pa. He then served St. 
Stephen’s Church, Washington, D. C., for 
16 years, after which he was called to the 
directorship of the Brooklyn society. 

Burial was at East Wildwood Cemetery, 
Williamsport, with Pastors Letser Shan- 
non and Herman Stemple officiating. 
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ULC CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER \ 
25-27. 


Women's Missionary Society, Indiana 
Synod. St. Mark's Church, Indianapolis 
Young Women's Congress, Indiana 
Synod. First Church, Indianapolis 
OCTOBER 


27-28. 


3- 5. Women's Missionary Society, Synod of 

: New York. First Church, Syracuse 

7- 8. General German Conference. St. Luke's 
and St. John's Churches, Rochester, 
NEVE 

8- 9. ULC Executive Board, New York City 

8- 9. Women's Missionary Society, Susque- 
hanna Conference. Messiah Church, 
South Williamsport, Pa. 

8- 9. Women's Missionary Society, Maryland 


Synod. Keller Memorial Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


FOR SALE 


Membership and large lot Paradise Falls 
Lutheran Association, Pocono Mountains, $300. 
Very desirable location near main highway, 
one minute walk to administration buildings. 
Dues about One Dollar monthly. Write: Irving 
Keller, 340 S.W. 5th Avenue, Miami, Florida. 


LROYDEASPOPEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


CLERICAL SUITS 
CASSOCKS . . . SURPLICES 
STOLES 
RABATS - RABAT VESTS 
COLLARS 
BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 


CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS , 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


Practical Bookkeeping 
For YOUR Congregation 


LUCIL 


Loose Leaf 
Treasurer s 
Records 


Seid sweme ee 


For your new fiscal year, why not think ahead! Plan an easier system of ac- 
counting for your congregation. Use Lucid Loose Leaf Treasurer’s Records. 


You'll Want LUCID 


® It’s Loose Leaf—therefore ® Systematic Procedure 
more Flexible—more Effi- Based on Recognized Ac- 
cient. counting Methods. 
¢ Assures Accuracy in All : | 
Phases of Financial Record * Provides for Cross Check : 
Keeping. P all Receipts and Dis- : 
ts. 
® Offers Complete Account- oka can 
ing of All Income and Ex- * Simplifies Quarterly and 
penditures. Yearly Financial Reports. 
: 


Order From Your Nearest Branch Of 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22. Columbia 3, S.C. Baltimore 1 Los Angeles 5 
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FINANCIAL RECORD 


A Lucid view of each member’s account 
year 


@ Names written only once a 


@ Accounts can be summarized easily @ Permanent and orderly 


record of member’s contributions © In totaling an account you follow the 
logical method of adding—add down the column. 


MONTHLY CASH RECEIPTS 
and DEPOSITS 


Lucid record of all monies received by 
e congregation. All receipts are summar- 
ed from member's payment records. Re- 
eipts are analyzed on one form. The record 
rovides a handy form for receipt analysis 
nd balancing receipts with the amounts 
eposited in bank. 


J 


It’s LUCID 


CASH JOURNAL 

A Lucid statement of the congregation’s 
cash balance and expenditure. Space for 
listing budget on specific item of expend- 
iture. Rapid means of balancing ex- 
penditures aginst budget. An analysis of 
the church’s checking account. Provides 
a bank balance account for checking 
against checkbook stubs. 


Please send the following LUCID LL records for which I enclose 
O01 Please charge my account 


Complete Sets with Binders 


= 
| 
I 
| 
| 
SEND |! : 
| © 200 Name (LC1000)... $8.00 © 1000 Name (LC1004).. $12.25 
THIS | © 300 Name (LC1001).. $8.50 © 1250 Name (LC1005)... $19.25 
COUPON | © 500 Name (LC1002).. $9.75 © 1500 Name (LC1006) .. $20.25 
| 9 750 Name (LC1003)... $11.25 © 2000 Name (LC1007).... $28.25 
TODAY | 
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In CONCLUSION . . 


° . ‘ 


Ir I were a detective-story writer I 
might entitle this “The Case of the 
Missing Semicolon.” And what a place 
for a semicolon to be missing! In the 
Apostles’ Creed, as we read it in church 
on Sunday mornings. 

Here are the facts in the case. As the 
creed is printed in the Common Serv- 
ice, the second paragraph begins, “I 
believe in the Holy Ghost”—semicolon. 
There are semicolons after “Commu- 
nion of Saints”; “Forgiveness of sins”; 
and “Resurrection of the body.” But 
after “the holy Christian Church” there 
is only a comma. 

An explanation might be that the 
proofreader didn’t go over this care- 
fully. That would be unlikely. 

The real explanation is that there 
isn’t supposed to be a semicolon after 
“Holy Christian Church,” although our 
congregations usually pause after these 
words as if they see one there. We 
should read, “The Holy Christian 
Church, the Communion of Saints.” 
That means that the Christian church 
is the communion of saints. 


Iv may BE a surprise to some of us to 
learn that we Christians are saints. If 
we can be called that, the word “saint” 
in the Christian Church must not mean 
a perfect person. No one in the world 
becomes perfect. But there must be a 
difference between saints and ordinary 
people. 

A saint is simply a person who be- 
lieves in Christ and is a member of the 
company of believers. Faith in Christ 
makes us different from others. It does 
not make us perfect, for we continue 
to be sinners as long as we live. But 
when we become Christians we are no 
longer hopelessly sinful. 
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Becoming a Christian is like being 
brought into the sunlight, where we 
have a chance to grow strong and 
healthy under the influence of Christ. 
This power of Christ comes to us 
through the church. This is where the 
sunlight of God’s spirit is focused. Those 
who live together as members of the 
church in this Christian influence are 
the Communion of Saints, the fellow- 
ship of those who continually receive 
the life-giving influence of the Lord 
Jesus. 


IN THE cHURCH we hear the word of 
God. As children we become members 
of the community of saints through the 
sacrament of baptism, and as adults 
we find renewal of our relationship with 
Christ through the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper. The word and the sac- 
raments are the means by which God’s 
power is exerted continually on those 
gathered in the church. 

Our responsibility as members of the 
church is to receive God’s grace 
through the means which have been 
given. When we were confirmed we 
did not promise to be “good people” 
and to commit no sins. It would be out- 
side our power to fulfill such a promise. 
We did promise “to be diligent in the 
use of the means of grace.” Goodness 
should result from such use, for good- 
ness is a gift of God to his people. 

Next time you read the Apostles’ 
Creed in church, take a look at the 
place where that semicolon is missing 
... between “Holy Christian Church” 
and “Communion of Saints.” Remem- 
ber why it isn’t there; because the 
church is the community of saints . . 
of which fortunately we are a part. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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paving at the spigot. 


Anp losing at the bung? . . . That’s a common mistake 
that many of us make at one time or another. 

Church workers generally go about their Father's 
business with diligence and economy — which is as it 
should be. But time and again we see some of these folks 
saving a penny and losing two. 

The biggest loss we know of in the Christian groups is 
the practice of buying church and Sunday school materials PROGRESS 
from outside commercial agencies. Not only does the actual PERAT! 
cost of the materials go into private hands, but the net cod ON 
income leaves the church forever. = 

Consider then, the wisdom of supporting your own 
denominational publishing house: The lesson materials are 
your very own product, fashioned for your own group. 
That they are best for your special needs is obvious. What 
is not always known is that the net income on their sale 
goes right back into the missionary work of your faith, or 
to the strengthening of its ministry, where it belongs. 

Your church publishing house is you. Give it your tion 
undivided allegiance and it will bear the “glad tidings” 
to the four corners of the earth. toward a 

Write to your own church publishing house for informa- 


' ' 
tion, or inquire through the Official Protestant Publishers Christian world 


Group, Box 67, Chicago 90, Illinois. 


A joint appeal from the 
publishing agencies of 
thirty Protestant groups 
for the use by each local 


church of its own official 
teaching materials in a 
united mission of instruc- 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 
Baltimore 1, Md Columbia 3, S. C. Chicago 11, Ill. Los Angeles 5, Calif. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


MY FATHER REBUILDING 


WORKETH HITHERTO WITH CHRIST 


BY ERIC H. WAHLSTROM BY WALTER A. MAIER 
$1.50 $1.75 


A clear picture 
of the progress 
of the gospel 
through the cen- 
turies. Views 
missionary enter- 
prise as the con- 
tinued redemp- 
tive activity of 
the living Christ. 
Outlines mission- 
ary activity of 
the early church 
in the Middle 
Ages and _ takes 
the reader to 
modern mission 
development. 


Recaptures the 
stirring intensity 
of seventeen 
radio messages 
delivered by 
Walter A. Maier. 
The spirit - filled 
messages are full 
of comfort, coun- 
sel, instruction, 
encouragement 
and _ inspiration. 
A grand book 
forapastor’s 
vacation reading. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS 
by Lutherans 
FOR EVERYBODY... 


FOR HIS JESUS CHRIST, 


NAME’S SAKE OUR HOPE 


BY MARTIN HEGLAND BY WALTER A. MAIER 
$1.50 $1.75 


A book for Daily 
Devotions taking the 
worshiper through 
the New Testament 
in a year. Over each 
reading a descriptive 
heading helps to 
prepare the mind 
end heart for the 


The thirteenth book 
of sermons in Dr. 
Maier’s Lutheran 
Hour series of radio 
addresses. Filled 
with word -illustra- 
tions, facts and allu- 
sions to contempo- 
rary events. Laymen 
and pastors will find 
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message of the day. comfort instruction 
Attractively styled. and warning in 
these fine messages. 


ORDER NOW AT YOUR NEAREST BRANCH STORE 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. C. Baltimore 1 Los Angeles 5 


